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Notes of the Week 


S a result of the meeting in Paris on Wednes- 

day of Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré a communi- 

cation was given out which, on the face of it, 
seemed to indicate that ‘‘ everything was lovely,” for it 
said that, on their review of the general political situ- 
ation, they discovered that on no question was there any 
difference of purpose or divergence of principle. that 
would impair the co-operation of the two countries. 
This reminds us somewhat unpleasantly of the sort of 
statement that used to be issued after Mr. Lloyd George 
had had a conference of a more or less similar kind. 
The present communiqué, however, does announce that 
no definite solution was reached. We do not see how 
it could be. For, the fundamental thing between 
Britain and France is not a difference regarding pur- 
pose or principle, but as to the method of attaining a 
common purpose; and that difference, we take it, is 
as wide as ever. The extraordinary speeches delivered 
last Sunday by M. Poincaré showed that, if nothing else. 
Probably the only good thing about the meeting of the 
two Prime Ministers was that they came into personal 
touch with each other. 


SIGNOR MUSSOLINI’S ULTIMATUM 


Greece is now engaged in carrying out those rather 
excessive penitential exercises which were demanded of 
her by the Ambassadors’ Conference, whose investigat- 
ing commission is meanwhile hard at work in tracking 
down the murderers of the Italian officers—a difficult 
task and one that may prove impossible within the 
very restricted time appointed for the purpose. Last 
week-end saw the publication of some more of the terms 
of the deal made between M. Poincaré and Signor 
Mussolini, when it was announced with much circum- 
stance that Italy had agreed to evacuate Corfu before 
the close of the present month. Still, it could not but 
be noticed that the exact date fixed—September 27— 
permitted the Italians to occupy the island for about a 
fortnight after the time-limit set in Signor Mussolini’s 
ultimatum to Jugo-Slavia concerning Fiume. Against 
that, however, has to be set the fact that Italy has 


extended that time-limit. It may be supposed that the 
deferring of the due-date of the ultimatun: represented 
a compromise that had been arranged by M. Poincaré 
and Signor Mussolini. 


THE UNCHANGING BALKANS 


With the settlement of the Italo-Greek dispute in- 
terest in the Adriatic question passes to Fiume. 
Strange is the only word that can describe the situation 
in the Free City. Its Government having resigned, 
Signor Mussolini promptly appointed a general of the 
Italian army Governor of Fiume, though he had no 
legal standing in the matter whatever. That sort of 
thing does not trouble the Fascist leader. So far the 
Belgrade Government has uttered no protest at his 
high-handed action, but feeling throughout Jugo-Slavia 
is increasingly bitter. At the same time Jugo-Slavia, 
threatened by masses of Bulgar Komitajis on the 
Serbian frontier, may have her hands full ‘in: another 
direction. The Balkans continue true to type. But 
with France the dictator of Europe in a sense perhaps 
truer than even in the palmiest days of Napoleon, M. 
Poincaré will, we imagine, contrive that peace shall be 
maintained. That, at any rate, is something to the 
good. 


THE COUP D’ETAT IN SPAIN 


The Revolution in Spain, so long threatened, has at 
last occurred in about as peaceful a form as can be 
imagined. This was a coup d’état on the part of the 
Army chiefs, who have long been indignant and in- 
tolerant of the gross political corruption and inefficiency 
that has characterized the political government during 
the last dozen years. In so far as the Army is probably 
the most efficient organization in Spain, and has the 
backing of King Alfonso, who is certainly one of the 
ablest of living Spaniards, we are able to view this 
movement hopefully, if its essentially temporary nature 
is recognized, and if competent and honest public 
servants can be found to carry on the Government on 
the lines indicated by the severe Proclamation issued 
by the Directory. It is easy to discern the influence of 
the Fascist movement on the authors of this revolution, 
although the similarity between the two movements is 
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more apparent than real. What is certain is that if a 
corrupt and idle bureaucracy be the material for a 
revolution, no country was riper for it than Spain. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


It is just a hundred years since Humboldt persuaded 
the German men of science to meet annually and read 
papers to one another, and more than ninety since Sir 
David Brewster's suggestion for a similar ‘‘ association 
of our nobility, clergy, gentry and philosophers ” bore 
fruit in the first meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The public interest 
shown in the annual series of meetings just ended at 
Liverpool, and the excellent material for thought pro- 
vided by many of the papers read—or taken as read— 
there, show conclusively that it has quite got over the 
somewhat languishing or obsolescent conditions which 
threatened to impair its usefulness towards the end of 
the last century. Indeed, we should be disposed to 
consider that the opportunity for personal contact 
which it affords to many workers in the same depart- 
ment of science, who would otherwise only know each 
other as names attached to papers in philosophical 
transactions, is one of its most valuable aspects. 


1TOMIC POSSIBILITIES 


The choice of Sir Ernest Rutherford as President of 
the British Association reminds us not merely that he 
is one of our most distinguished physicists, but that the 
subject with which his name is chiefly identified, the 
ultimate structure of matter, may perhaps prove to be 
the most really fruitful: branch of research now being 
undertaken. There is just an off chance that the dis- 
covery of the way to tap the internal energy of the 
atom may come in time to solve the political problems 
of the day, much as the discovery of the possibilities of 
coal and iron solved the somewhat similar problems left 
as a legacy of the Napoleonic wars, by drowning the 
troubles of Europe in a deluge of industrial prosperity. 
Sir Ernest Rutherford, indeed, showed a wise austerity 
in his reference to this matter. Perhaps it is not 
unduly optimistic to think that the marvellous triumphs 
of the last generation in the sphere of the infinitely 
little may yet be crowned by a practical discovery which 
will outweigh even all that science has achieved since 
Galileo and Newton. 


A STORM IN A TEACUP 

‘* New Near East Revolution,” in large black capitals 
on the bill of an evening paper, stared us in the face on 
Monday afternoon. The Near East covers a good deal 
of ground and much inflammable material, and nothing 
could happen there that would surprise us greatly. 
Still, it was a relief to find that there was no revolution, 
that what had been dignified by that name was a mere 
tribal fight of quarrelsome Arabs, and that the affray 
itself had not occurred in the Near East at all. The 
scene of the disturbance was Middle-Eastern Trans- 
jordania, of which Britain has made Abdulla, a son of 
King Hussein of the Hejaz, Emir, though it is now 
pretty plain that it was not with the assent of all its 
tribes. The incident is of trifling importance except as 
showing how little unity exists among the Arabs. It is 
but a fresh illustration of the illusory character of the 
so-called Pan-Arab movement, on which, most unfortu- 
nately, as we think, so much of British policy in the 
Middle East has been founded. 


BRADFORD AND PROTECTION 


Bradford feels hurt, and is letting everybody know 
about it. Owing to her depreciated exchange France 
is able to place—were we to say dump, we might be 
accused of ‘‘ unfriendliness "—her woollens here in our 
home market at such low prices that Bradford simply 
cannot compete with them, and is in danger of losing 
her staple industry. Hence the cry that she must have 
protection. This, coming from one of the great centres 
of Free Trade, is a truly remarkable case of sudden con- 


version. Its real significance is that so !ong as Free 
Trade brought profits to Bradford she was keen about 
it, but now that France is eutting her out of the market, 
she wants to have nothing more to do with it, as is all 
very human and natural. For our part, we believe in 
Free Trade, but do not regard it as a policy of immut- 
able principle ; there is nothing sacrosanct about it, and 
we are not prepared to say that Bradford may not have 


a good case. 


AN INEXCUSABLE DELAY 


Is it the holiday-feeling, the idea that nothing ever 
happens that matters and that nothing need be done in 
August, and eke September, that is responsible for the 
delay in reaching a settlement concerning Empire Wire. 
less? We have repeatedly commented on the pro- 
tracted delay in this seriously important matter, but we 
had understood from a statement made by the Post. 
master-General shortly before Parliament rose that 
everything was well in train, and that only some rela- 
tively small details remained to be arranged. We are 
much concerned to see it stated on very good authority 
that not only is no progress being made, but that there 
is something in the nature of a deadlock between the 
Post Office and the private companies. We cannot but 
regard this as most unfortunate. It is one of the 
things that doubtless will come up for close investi- 
gation by the Imperial Conference, but surely it would 
have been far better if the whole business had been 
settled before it met. 


THE POSITION OF AGRICULTURE 

Very serious importance attaches to the statement of 
the position and prospects of British agriculture which 
was submitted to the Council of the National Farmers’ 
Union at its meeting on Wednesday. What it comes 
to is contained in the question whether the industry is 
to be conducted on a political and social basis or on a 
purely economic one. It is a vital national question, 
and the Council is asking Mr. Baldwin to receive a 
deputation with the object of getting a definite pro- 
nouncement on the subject by the Government. It is 
only fair to recall that the present Government has 
already done more for the farmers than has any preced- 
ing Government of recent times—the Rates Act and the 
Agricultural Credits Acts, both now in operation. As 
our readers are aware, we have always been convinced 
that the agricultural industry should be placed, from its 
critical importance to the nation, particularly as regards 
defence, in a class by itself. We do not see how any- 
one can consider the matter as purely economic, when 
he takes into account the food problem in this country, 
and the strained situation throughout Europe. We do 
not doubt that the Government is and will be sym- 
pathetic, and in any case it is well that the Union is 
putting the public, with whom the real decision rests, in 
possession of the facts. 


HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND 

There never was a time when Home Rule for Ireland 
was not one of our gravest problems and Home Rule 
for Scotland one of our airiest and most academic 
abstractions. The somewhat humourless Scottish 
weekly which not long ago established itself on the plat- 
form of Home Rule for Scotland must have forgotten 
that it was a Scottish and not an English monarch who 
united the two thrones, and that Home Rule for Eng- 
land, in virtue of the large and honourable company of 
our Scottish statesmen, would be no less rational a war- 
cry than theirs. We cannot recollect a more naive con- 
fession in recent political journalism than we have just 
encountered in an editorial article in this same distin- 
guished journal. ‘‘ Home Rule for Scotland,” said the 
writer in an appeal for funds, ‘‘ is at present almost 
entirely a matter of finance.” Exactly. We do not 


doubt that Ealing might be induced to clamour for an 
independent sovereign if adequate funds were forthcom- 
ing. Ealing and ourselves have greater affairs on 
hand. 
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TEACHERS AND THE PUBLIC 

Bishop Welldon has been very courageous in his 
criticism, at the British Association, of the attitude of 
malcontents among the elementary-school teachers, 
but we could wish he had been a little more precise. 
What needs saying with the utmost plainness at the 
present time is that Trade Union tactics are intolerable 
in certain professions, of which teaching is not the least 
important. The priest, the physician, the teacher have 
duties the discharge of which cannot be rightly sus- 
pended during even the most reasonable agitation for 
less work and more reward. To interrupt the educa- 
tion of future citizens by striking is criminal. Those 
who feel that they must have all the weapons of the 
Trade Unionist at command for self-protection may be 
worthy people, but are unfitted to be teachers. A cer- 
tain sacrifice of liberty is demanded at the very outset 
of a teacher’s career, and those who cannot make it 
should look elsewhere for their life-work. 


THE NATION AND A NAME 

« The admirable scholarship of the Poet Laureate has 
lately been devoted to a critical examination of the 
words ‘‘ Briton,” ‘‘ British,” and ‘‘ Britisher.” That 
last atrocity, needless to say, has once more been 
exposed and condemned, and if our assistance were not 
clearly superfluous we would readily join with the 
Laureate and the Pure English Society in denouncing 
it. We are unable, however, to share either the late 
Dr. Bradley’s or the Laureate’s horror of ‘‘ Briton.” 
True, it has acquired certain ‘‘ patriotic” associations 
‘* not of the best sort,’ and has often been used half 
contemptuously. But it -is a good and necessary word, 
and, as the Laureate very well knows, it is one of the 
functions of poetry to free words from their unworthy 
associations. Let him recall what Wordsworth said of 
a word in much worse case, the word ‘‘ idiot,” and take 
heart. Britons never will be slaves to the associations 
of words unless their poets set them the bad example. 


THE CHALLENGE IN INDIA 

The Indian National Congress has decided on general 
civil disobedience, on a boycott of British goods, and 
on inquiry into the ‘‘ advisability ’’ of Swaraj outside 
the Empire. Some of its members will abstain alto- 
gether from the coming elections, the remainder will 
seek entry into the Councils with the avowed object of 
continuous obstruction. Such are the results of four 
years of political education according to the Montagu 
syllabus. It is true that the Indian National Congress 
is not representative of the peoples of India, but it is 
representative of the majority of the ‘‘ politically 
minded,” who alone enter into calculation here. Are 
we to be asked to give more time to the great experi- 
ment, or do the India Office and the Government of 
India realize that the time has come for strong 
measures against civil disobedience and a refusal of 
entry to persons who announce that they come into the 
Councils only to wreck them? 


THE LEGALITY OF SWEEPSTAKES 


It is more than time that an end were put to the 
uncertainty of the position of those who conduct sweep- 
stakes. For some months the popularity of sweep- 
stakes has been growing, and certain Conservative and 
Liberal clubs in the provinces have been very active in 
organizing sweeps with large prizes. But these bodies, 
despite warnings in vaguely menacing language from 
local police authorities and even vaguer statements of 
principle from higher sources, are no nearer understand- 
ing their true position and risk. We hear from Lan- 
cashire of fantastic precautions against technical breach 
of the law, such as the proposal to draw a sweep in an 
aeroplane. On the other hand there are those who, 
admitting illegality, view the neighbouring magistrate 
as Omar regarded the Deity—‘‘ Pish! he is a good 
fellow and all will be well.” The situation is absurd 
and inconvenient. It should be made clear without 
more delay. 
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HIGH BROWS AND ‘NO BROWS 


We cannot help wondering whether Lord Harting- 
ton, who was this week elected President of the forty- 
sixth conference of the Library Association, did ‘not do 
a disservice to the cause of public reading when he took 
up the cudgels on behalf of the “ shilling shocker.” 
We should have thought this type of literature speaks 
so loudly for itself that it stands in no need of such 
authoritative backing. The plea that it induces people 
to take up serious reading cannot, we suspect, be sub- 
stantiated. The taste of boys is vitiated by it, and 
adults with difficulty emancipate themselves from its 
crude tyranny. He urged his hearers to avoid the 
‘* high-brow spirit ” on the grounds that it had decried 
Mr. Kipling as a reactionary. But Lord Hartington 
should not take our young intellectuals too seriously. 
The wheel has even now turned full circle and Mr. 
Kipling is acclaimed with enthusiasm by those advanced 
spirits who find Marcel Proust a little vieux jeu. The 
least that may be said for the ‘‘ high brow” is that it 
is loftier than no brow at all. 


AMERICANIZING OXFORD 


The late Professor of Poetry at Oxford in his last 
volume spoke with feeling of the ‘‘ unnecessary 
suburbs ” which are encompassing that ancient city. If 
the modernizing of Oxford were confined to the growth 
of its suburbs, there would be no reason to complain, 
because it is inadvisable and impossible to limit arti- 
ficially the residential possibilities of any city, however 
hallowed in its memories. The trouble is that Oxford 
proper is falling from season to season under the 
shadow of Americanization. A huge block of buildings 
in the American fashion was recently put up at the 
corner of George Street, with the consequence that the 
Broad Street colleges are thrown out of the picture. 
Other violence of the same nature is intended to a city 
which has long withstood the onslaughts of vandalism. 
Surely there is some authority that can see to it that no 
building is erected too flagrantly opposed to the tra- 
dition of Oxford? And if it does not exist, now surely 
is the time to establish it, before irremediable damage 
has been done. 


BLAMING IT ON THE VICTIMS 

The attempt, at the inquest on the victims of the 
recent aeroplane accident, to throw the blame on to the 
behaviour of two dead passengers was really shocking. 
It was both heartless and immoral to try to divert atten- 
tion from consideration of mechanical failure and other 
possible causes of the accident by unnecessarily drag- 
ging out the past histories of two unfortunate travellers. 
Those with any knowledge of aeronautics must smile at 
these innuendoes, but that does not mitigate their heart- 
lessness. It seems tolerably certain that the crash was 
occasioned by engine failure in conjunction with bad 
weather conditions. With the high landing speed that 
these machines have, it is probably only the excellence 
of British aero-engines that has prevented similar 
disasters from occurring before. 


MORE ABOUT PARTRIDGES 


Toujours perdrix is the proverbial type of boresome 
monotony, but an inquiry for one of the more delicate 
ways of dealing with the bird moves us to set forth the 
details of an excellent dish. Let the choicest slices 
from the breasts of the birds be treated with melted 
butter and bread crumbs and mildly grilled. Let the 
minced meat from the rest of each bird be made into 
cutlets in small moulds, and after being egged and 
coated with minutely chopped truffles, let them be 
poached. Let the carcasses of the birds be used to 
make a cullis, and let a chestnut purée be prepared. 
Then let the- slices and the cutlets be dished together, 
with the cullis poured into the midst, while the chestnut 
purée is served in a separate vessel. No diner will 
complain. 
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*““NO, THANK YOU!” 

“\, N Sunday last M. Poincaré delivered two 
speeches by way of reply to the offer made by 
Chancellor Stresemann in his latest utterance. 

To that offer M. Poincaré said, ‘‘ No, thank you! ”’ 
Whether it is because most people thought that the 
French Prime Minister could have nothing fresh to say 
after having spoken so often on the same theme, or 
whether it is because they are sick and tired of the 
whole interminable Reparations controversy, it cer- 
tainly is the fact that insufficient attention has been 
given to these two speeches. Tolerably full trans- 
lations of them were published in our newspapers, 
which, however, made as a rule little or no comment 
on them beyond stating what was clear enough to any- 
body who read them, namely, that they were addressed 
even more to Britain than to Germany—to Mr. Bald- 
win more than to Dr. Stresemann. The French Press 
heavily underlined this point, and did not hesitate to 
suggest that M. Poincaré spoke as he did in view of 
the visit he had asked the British Prime Minister to 
pay to him. What may come out of that visit we do not 
profess to be able to predict. The Paris papers, 
always inspired for such an occasion, and therefore not 
to be treated as having no weight, state that it was 
M. Poincaré’s intention to invite the collaboration of 
England with France when what he believes to be the 
impending surrender actually takes place, but that this 
collaboration is to be on terms, that is, M. Poincaré’s 
terms. 

It looks as if M. Poincaré’s confidence that Germany 
will give in very soon will be justified. Passive resist- 
ance may not be called off officially by the German 
Government, but if neither food nor money is sent into 
the Ruhr, that resistance must collapse. The general 
situation in Germany is extremely precarious, to say 
the least of it; almost anything may happen at almost 
any moment. In his two speeches last Sunday, 
M. Poincaré envisaged Germany beaten to her knees— 
lying in the dust. The offer Germany had made, he 
‘told her, was a shadow and was worth nothing; 
France, on the other hand, held the substance, and 
would not drop it, whether as regards Reparations or 
security. He did not leave his hearers in any doubt of 
what he meant by the substance—the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland in regard to Reparations, and the mili- 
tary strength of France and her special Allies in 
regard to security. Like General Mangin, he spoke 
of France as consisting of a hundred million people, 
and he eulogized the French black troops. It is as if 
he raised the frightful spectre of innumerable regiments 
drawn from the sixty millions of the French Colonial 
Empire of Colour for the purpose of intimidating 
Europe, and of course Britain too. But as if that were 
not enough, he went on to refer to the towering 
structure of military alliances France has built up by 
her treaties and arrangements with Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Rumania. In these and in her own 
black and white armies lay the real security of France 
M. Poincaré declared; and he poured scorn on any 
pact of security that Britain could offer. He said the 
army Britain maintained was far too small to form 
a basis for a pact of security, and any attempt to in- 
crease it to large proportions would take far too long 
a time to be of any effective use. Nor was that all. 
Any pact Britain might offer with a chance of accept- 
ance must provide for the inclusion of Poland and the 
other special Allies of France. M. Poincaré knows 
very well that Britain will offer nothing of the kind. 
In advance, then, he says to any offer Britain can 
make for the security of France, ‘‘ No, thank you! ”’ 
France now does not want any guarantee of her 
security from Britain; she does not think it good 
enough. So M. Poincaré. 

In his recent speeches it is most noticeable that 
M. Poincaré gives very great prominence to this ques- 
tion of security. For a considerable time he had said 
very little about it. What figured in his numerous 
orations was the getting of reparations for poor 


devastated France and the making of the pledges she 
held, or had seized, ‘‘ productive.’’ He now swings 
back to security, and it is evident that he believes that 
he has got it. In the light of events, and particularly 
of M. Poincaré’s statements, one may wonder whether 
France ever really would have considered the guarantee 
of England, even if that of the United States had been 
added, as at all sufficient for her security. As things 
are, does not M. Poincaré think it far better to have 
Germany rendered powerless for an indefinite but stil! 
fairly lengthy period and Europe, for the most part, at 
the feet of France? It may be suspected, however, that 
this question of security is being emphasized again for a 
particular reason—to hide, or at least minimize, the un- 
doubted fact of M. Poincaré’s failure to obtain repara- 
tions, at any rate up to the present. For some time 
not much has been heard of the quantities of coal and 
coke France was getting from the Ruhr, the reason 
for this silence being, as everybody knows, that the 
quantities obtained have been sadly disappointing. But 
the French peasant, who in the end is the piper that 
calls the tune even for M. Poincaré, had been promised 
German cash or goods, or both, as the result of the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, and he has got virtually nothing 
that really matters. If and when the surrender of 
Germany comes, the peasant will expect to see imme- 
diate results; in the language of commerce, he will 
want to ‘‘ cash in,’’ to put the money, and a lot of 
it, in his pocket, in the shape, say, of reduced taxation 
direct or indirect. If he does not receive the antici- 
pated benefit—and there is precious little chance of his 
receiving it—he will probably say some very hard and 
bitter things to M. Poincaré. This is what that 
statesman has to guard against; and so, it may well 
be, he makes play with security. All the same, he 
will have to try to satisfy the peasant, for the French 
general elections are only two or three months away. 
He will have to obtain a loan, perhaps for Germany, 
but in any case for France. Where will he seek it? 
From Britain? From Britain who ‘ always pays ’’? 
Has not her policy long been to subsidize the Con- 
tinent? So he may argue; but it will then be Britain’s 
turn to say, ‘“‘ No, thank you! ”’ 


SPAIN AND KING ALFONSO 
By Fi_son YounG 


The cause for which thou fightest, in so far as it is just, no 
farther, yet precisely so far, is very sure of victory. 
Carty.e, ‘ Past and Present.’ 


cal ‘‘ boss” in Europe; if he had not learned | 

to be that he would hardly have succeeded in 
holding his kingdom together during the last fifteen 
years. For during that period the destinies of Spain 
have been given over to a class of politicians whose 
almost complete corruption has only been redeemed by 
the frankness and heartiness with which they have 
made a practice of exploiting the people and the public 
interest for their own individual advantage. Indeed, 
the corruption in Spain has reached a point when it 
almost became honest, so open was it. At the General 
Elections there was, for votes in country districts, a 
regular tariff ranging from five to fifteen pesetas; and 
the first article of an election agent’s equipment was a 
stout leather portmanteau to hold silver douros. A 
candidate would secure votes by promising, let us say, 
that a bridge should be built in the constituency; no 
bridge being needed, but the money to be expended on 
local labour and sub-contracts being greatly desired. 
Having obtained his seat by this means, the candidate 
would perhaps secure his promotion to some public 
office by a deal with the Public Works Department, in 
the course of which the money voted for the building of 
the bridge would mysteriously melt away; and, of 
course, the bridge would not be built—nor, one may 
add, would the Deputy seek re-election in that particu- 
lar constituency. The town of Madrid is not yet properly 
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or completely paved, although I believe the whole cost 
of paving it has been voted by three separate Corpora- 
tions. The Councillors become prosperous but the 
streets are not paved. And so on. 

It has been a merry game while it lasted; played so 
openly and with such complete connivance of everybody 
concerned, including the public that was being robbed, 
as to be almost respectable. But, of course, this kind 
of thing cannot go on for ever. No one has known it 
better than King Alfonso—that charming, intelligent, 
sympathetic, well-informed and, on the whole, inscrut- 
able personage. When I had known him three months, 
and had many long and intimate conversations with 
him, I thought I knew him very well. When I had 
known him for three years, and worked and played with 
him, and been, occasionally to a considerable extent, in 
his confidence about public affairs, I decided that I knew 
very little about him at all, but liked him better than 
ever. And that, I think, is a common experience of 
those who have the privilege of coming in contact with 
him in his own country. The head of an almost 
mediaeval Court, surrounded by advisers who are infi- 
nitely his inferiors both in imagination, knowledge of 
the world, and patriotism, he has had to play with his 
skilful fingers on the sticky keys of politics. He has 
done it, and done it very cleverly, but his heart has 
never been in it. During the last ten or twelve years the 
only Prime Minister who may be said to have really 
been at one with him in a desire for stable government 
was the late Sefior Dato; and an insane impulse 
selected him for assassination. 

But there has been always one influence in Spain 
which has been firmly incorruptible, and that is the 
Army. Since it was reorganized on more or less Ger- 
man lines the Spanish Army has been a machine of very 
considerable military efficiency; and it is officered by 
men of genuine patriotism. The Spanish Army is a 
service of poor men—which is one reason why it has 
remained pure. It, with the Navy, represents a class in 
Spain which is as distinct from the aristocracy and the 
peasantry as it is from the idle, bloated and corrupt 
middle class, who grow rich on commissions, percent- 
ages and general dishonesty. The Army has always 
been jealous of the political power, as well it might be. 
A poor colonel who can hardly live on his pay may well 
regard with impatience the career of a Cabinet Minister 
who retires from three months of office the richer by 
£90,000. (I think that was potatoes, but I don’t quite 
remember.) 

It was this impatience that caused the formation of 
the juntas de defensa—committees of officers organized 
in the first place as advisory bodies on Army reforms, 
and subsequently organized into a semi-Fascist body by 
that tragic comedian Colonel Marques, who in Barce- 
lona in 1917 brought to a premature and ineffectual 
head certain revolutionary plans for the seizure of the 
Government. It was at that moment that I began to 
take a personal, though very temporary, hand in the 
destinies of Spain. Well do I remember a long and 
furious drive across half the country by night and day 
—five hours at the wheel of a Rolls-Royce one dark 
night, going over the mountains between San Sebastian 
and Barcelona, past sleeping villages, round precipitous 
corners, through storms and morning mists that 
brought one at last to the edge of the world near the 
peaks of Montserrat and a morning sun that trans- 
formed them veritably into the Montsalvat of Parsifal ; 
consultations, excursions and alarms in Barcelona 
itself; and another cross-country flight to Madrid with 
the news. King Alfonso will remember my breathless 
arrival at the Palace on October 17, 1917, with news 
which, as I suspect now, was not quite so startling to 
him as I thought it was, and which he received with 
the calm philosophy which characterizes him in any- 
thing approaching a crisis. At any rate, prompt action 


was taken with regard to that particular threat, and the 
bombastic Colonel Marques soon afterwards departed 
for Morocco in pathetic eclipse. 

But neither the spirit behind this movement nor the 


machine which gave it shape had perished; and it has 
emerged in its true form in the really admirable docu- 
ment of General Primo de Rivera which was published 
in the Daily Mail of September 18. It was well worth 
publishing, and is well worth reading. It breathes 
throughout what is the true feeling of the Army in 
Spain and indeed the best feeling in the country: an 
utter impatience and intolerance of the clownish dis- 
honesties of the politicians and of the impudent brigand- 
age of the public officials. There is something Crom- 
wellian in the tone of this document; and no wonder 
King Alfonso, who of course is as loyal to the Army as 
it is to him, welcomed the opportunity it offered of rid- 
ding himself and the country, temporarily at any rate, 
of the political plague, and of resting on the agreeable, 
if dangerous, simplicities of a military dictatorship 
secured by a coup d’état. 

How admirable are some of the phrases in this docu- 
ment! How true that reference to ‘‘ tame rebellion 
which, while it provides no remedy for anything, 
undermines that discipline which is still sound and 
healthy ”; how inspiring the appeal of the old soldier 
who works only for ‘‘ the observance of discipline and 
fraternal union in the name of the days and hours 
passed with you both in peace and war, who asks of the 
Spanish people their confidence and the maintenance of 
order, and who offers and ventures all in order to serve 
you.” 

Knowing the people concerned as I do, I believe this 
to be a very genuine document. I believe the movement 
behind it for honesty and straightness to be a very 
sincere movement, which will have the wholehearted 
support of the peasantry and the best of the aristocracy 
—the two finest elements in Spain. The corrupt and 
commercial middle classes will mock at it, and with that 
cheap cynicism which is characteristic of those who 
profit by dishonesty they will jeer at the soldiers, and 
merely assume that they are trying to seize the 
machinery of corruption for themselves. I believe that 
to be utterly untrue; and that the noble elements in the 
Spanish character are to be given some kind of a 
chance. One need not take too seriously the Mussolini- 
like Proclamation with regard to attendance at Public 
offices, ete. ; nor would it be wise, alas, to lay too much 
stress on the expressed intention to chastise ‘‘ impiety 
and lack of culture.” One of the severest and most 
business-like, as it is among the most daring measures, 
is the abolition of gambling in the clubs. Every town 
in Spain, however small, has one or more clubs with an 
admirably organized Casino where dissipated youth, 
living on an allowance from the parental corrupt com- 
missions and percentages, gambles nightly till the small 
hours. Thus to attack in its stronghold what is the 
dearest sin of the Spanish middle class is a bold, and 
cannot be a popular step; and it may be taken as a 
measure of the sincerity of the Directory. It is an 
attack on individual liberty, which can only be justified 
by the extent to which. the gambling spirit has eaten 
into the social vitals of Spain. Believing as I do both 
in her strength and her weakness, in her lamentable 
sloth and her heroic industry and endurance, I shall 
watch with anxious and affectionate interest the pro- 
gress of this bold experiment. 


MORALITY AND MR. MAUGHAM 


By HERBERT FARJEON 
Our Betters. By W. Somerset Maugham. Globe Theatre. 


F Mr. Somerset Maugham subscribes to a press 
I cutting agency (as of course he does), he must by 

now be thoroughly accustomed to the information 
that his latest comedy is ‘‘ cynical,” ‘* unpleasant,” 
‘* unsavoury,” ‘‘ impudent,” ‘‘ nasty,” ‘‘ disagreeable,” 
‘* distasteful,” ‘‘ disgusting,” and ‘ revolting.” These 
epithets were inevitable. They seem to spring auto- 
matically from the inkpot whenever a new comedy by 
Mr. Maugham is under consideration. Indeed, they 
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have been so consistently marshalled against him in 
the past that, before the rise of the curtain on the first 
performance of ‘ Our Betters’ at the Globe Theatre, he 
may well (if he is a sportsman) have organized a private 
‘“ sweep” on the number of times his work would be 
characterized as ‘‘ nauseous,” or have offered to give 
ten to one on ‘‘ bitter ’—just as Sir James Barrie might 
safely give a hundred to one on ‘‘elusive” or Mr. 
Norman McKinnel a thousand to one on ‘‘ powerful.” 
To be called ‘‘ elusive” or ‘‘ powerful” is, of course, 
more soothing than to be called ‘‘ bitter,” but it is not 
likely that Mr. Maugham will have been much dis- 
turbed by his clippings. For if what the critics say 
three times seems often, to the budding playwright, as 
though it must possess some element of truth, what 
they say three thousand times comes, in the eyes of the 
successful playwright, to rank merely as the old, old 
story—and few playwrights are more successful than 
Mr. Maugham. In the beginning he may have rubbed 
his eyes a little. It may have struck him as not a little 
grotesque that one of the few living English play- 
wrights with a really romantic basis (meaning Mr. 
Maugham) should be singled out from his colleagues in 
the craft as an incorrigible squinter. But that, after 
all, was only a logical development of the point of view 
that insists on regarding the most unsentimental, 
materialistic and cynical comedies of our time as just 
too sweetly fragrant for words. 

Go to any modern comedy that is described as 
‘* sweet, clean and wholesome,” and you will almost in- 
variably find it to be a comedy of the class of ‘ The 
Cinderella Man’ or ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury ’—a comedy 
in which the triumph of love is all my eye, a comedy 
based on the philosophy that silk stockings are better 
than homespun, a comedy in which’ love achieves the 
climax of a marriage, if not into the aristocracy, at least 
into the super-tax. The love passages may be the most 
brazen quackery, but what does that matter so long as 
the furniture and the old oak staircase are beyond cavil, 
or so long as there is a sweet, clean, wholesome balance 
at the bank? And if, for one trembling moment, the 
infatuated lovers appear ready to face the fight for 
happiness with nothing but mutual affection in the cup- 
board, you may be quite sure that the playwright, in his 
mind of minds, regards them as a couple of silly boobies 
who ought to know better, and that by means of a boom 
on the West African market, or the repentance of a 
hard-faced father, or a telegram announcing Uncle 
Arthur’s sudden death in New South Wales, he will 
contrive a really-truly happy ending. Let us be quite 
clear on this point: that nearly all the plays popularly 
regarded as sentimental are written by unemotional 
cynics who think the world well won by a taradiddle or 
two; while nearly all the plays popularly regarded as 
cynical are written by romantic sentimentalists in a fit 
of disgust at the unrepresentative insensibility of their 
fellow beings. Mr. Shaw would never have been so 
free with his lash if he had not been inspired by a pro- 
found belief in original virtue. As a matter of fact, he 
is so sentimental that he will not eat animals, and so 
romantic that, in a play which might well have been 
entitled ‘The Shewing-Up of Bernard Shaw,’ he has 
proclaimed an unblushing faith in the possibility of a 
bad man being redeemed by a good woman on sight. 

Let us, then, beware of calling ‘ Our Betters ’ cynical. 
It is a play dealing with the lives of certain cynical 
people, people as insensible to any moral code as the 
Dapperwits and Pinchwifes of the Restoration drama; 
but if Mr. Maugham had been himself a cynic, he would 
have been content to paint a light-hearted picture with- 
out bothering himself over questions of right and 
wrong, without troubling to chastise the evil-livers, 
without attempting to condemn or justify. For all its 
laughter, ‘ Our Betters’ is anything but light-hearted. 
It is written more in fury than in fun. It is a round 
indictment of those who will not render homage to the 
goddess of Love—the goddess at whose feet Mr. 
Maugham is continually laying the tributes of his art. 
In ‘ The Circle’ he brought his curtain down upon the 


_the pangs of unrequited love. 


spectacle of a lawfully-wedded wife making a bolt with 
her unlawful lover, almost, it seemed, with a whoop of 
joy over the romantically reckless ending. In ‘ Our 
Betters’ he ruthlessly attacks the conduct of American 
heiresses who marry for titles and are married for 
money, demanding to know (but perhaps not wishing to 
discover) what good could possibly issue from such mad 
contracts. Here is the Principessa della Cercola, née 
Miss Van Hoog, who, finding that her Italian prince is 
lavishing her dollars upon other ladies, has left him and 
is now striving to allay with the drug of philanthropy 
Here is the Duchesse de 
Surennes, née Minnie Hodgson, daughter of a Chicago 
pork merchant, and mistress now (since she has ex- 
changed her duke for a succession of lovers) of a tame 
but rather restless cat which, when it shows signs of 
hunger, she feeds indulgently with motor-cars. And 
here is Lady George Grayston, née Pearl Saunders, 
daughter of the keeper of an American hardware store, 
the real thing in social climbers, the most wonderful 
hostess in London, the very hub of the Society that 
figures in the newspapers, but bored to death by Lord 
George, unable to get far enough on £8,000 a year, 
and therefore on the most intimate of terms with plain 
Arthur Fenwick whom she does not love but who, you 
see, provides the working classes in the United States 
with bad food at such temptingly exorbitant prices. 
Pearl is the centre of the play. It is diverting to watch 
the collected effrontery with which she carries on a 
liaison with her best friend’s best boy under that best 
friend’s very nose and then, when she has scandalized 
her own house-party by behaving with an imprudence 
that does not seem quite in character, to see how she 
carries it all off, shutting everybody’s mouth and 
emerging at the finish triumphant and completely 
unrepentant. 

We do not really need the good young American so 
scrupulously provided by Mr. Maugham to point the 
path to virtue. We could spare the information, 
straight from the shoulder, that Pearl’s ambitions are 
‘* trivial, transitory and worthless.” Nor, in a case of 
satire, when the drawing has been intentionally exag- 
gerated, does it seem quite in keeping for the satirist 
to turn the tables on his own treatment and to explain 
that ‘‘ It’s not entirely their fault—it’s the life they 
lead. They’ve got too much money and too few re- 
sponsibilities. As strangers in a strange land they have 
nothing to do but enjoy themselves.” ‘‘ Unpleasant,” 
unsavoury,” ‘‘ impudent,” ‘‘ nasty,” ‘‘ revolting "— 
when all the time the trouble is that it is just a little bit 
too moral! But only a very little bit. On the whole it 
is a fearless play; it says something; it is not cowed 
by company; it amuses. And since it is competently 
acted by the whole company, including Miss Margaret 
Bannerman as Pearl (a great stride forward), and more 
than competently acted by Miss Constance Collier as 
the Duchess (whose lumbering vacuity could not have 
been better done by Mary Moore herself), the Globe may 
certainly be reckoned just now among our most visit- 
able theatres. 


THE ETON FRESCOES 


By TancreD BoreENIUS 


OME publicity has already been given to the re- 

discovery of the fifteenth-century wall paintings 

in Eton College Chapel, which took place last 
month; but it may be doubted whether it is as yet 
sufficiently widely realized how surpassing an artistic 
and historical importance attaches to the series of com- 
positions which have thus been again brought: to light. 
It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that this is by 
far the most remarkable discovery ever made in the 
domain of English mediaeval painting. For one thing, 
a striking demonstration is here given of the aspect 
which the walls of the churches of England, now so 
grey and austere, were wont to wear before the on- 
slaughts made on them by religious vandalism; more- 
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over, the paintings in question are of very remarkable 


artistic quality, and on the strength of contemporary - 


records we are fortunately able to ascertain not only 
the exact date of these frescoes—the period from 1479 
to 1488—but also the name of the painter, William 
Baker. 

Whitewashed barely a century after their completion, 
these paintings again saw the light of day for a brief 
period in 1847: on that occasion, however, the upper 
series of subjects was entirely razed, save for one 
solitary compartment on the south wall, and the lower 
course was covered up by the construction of the new 
stalls. It is of interest to record that one notable, if 
unavailing, protest was made against the unceremoni- 
ous attitude taken up towards these rare monuments of 
English mediaeval art : for—as I have the best possible 
authority for stating—strong remonstrances on the 


subject were made to the Eton authorities by the: 


Prince Consort, of whose keen appreciation of the 
Primitives both the Royal Collections and the National 
Gallery afford such very notable proofs. 

The state of preservation of the paintings which 
have survived, and are now exposed, is on the whole 
fairly good: ever so much better, for instance, than 
that of the nearly contemporary series of similar sub- 
jects which can be dimly made out on the walls of the 
Lady Chapel in Winchester Cathedral. The effect of 
the whole is now that of an exquisite monochrome, or 
grisaille: but in isolated passages there still occur 
some touches of variegated colour, such as red or 
green. To what extent the original effect was more 
definitely polychrome than the present is interesting, 
but hazardous to speculate. I may add that while 1 
use the expression ‘‘ frescoes ’’ for the sake of con- 
venience, the technique employed may be, and prob- 
ably is, different from that of the Italian buon fresco. 

The scheme of decoration provides for a series of 
narrative compositions, separated by painted consols 
and canopies, under which stand single figures of 
saints, about life-size, like the figures all through. The 
narrative subjects are all derived from legends of 
miracles worked by the Virgin. On the south wall we 
have one continuous story, running through several 
compartments: the tale, also told by Chaucer, of the 
Empress, against whom false charges had been 
brought, and who, after many vicissitudes, was suc- 
coured by the Virgin, through whose grace she was 
given power to heal her accusers, since smitten with 
leprosy. On the north wall the various incidents are 
unconnected with one another. As regards their 
literary content, they bear on the whole the stamp of 
rather a crude, monkish mentality : but they certainly 
offer considerable scope for a departure from the well- 
trodden paths of religious iconography. Here is the 
study of the woman whose son was a captive, and who 
in her despair seized the figure of the Infant Christ 
belonging to a statue of the Madonna: and lo! 
her son was restored to her. Or again, we see the 
man throwing a stone at the image of the Virgin and 
Child; the Child is struck and bleeds, and the man 
falls dead. Several of the subjects occur again at 
Winchester : one strange legend which is illustrated at 
Winchester does not, however, occur here, at least not 
among the preserved paintings : the legend of the man 
who, having placed a ring on the finger of a statue of 
the Virgin, could not get it off and so turned a 
monk—a legend in which, it will be recognized, is the 
germ of one of Prosper Mérimée’s most weird and 
haunting stories. 

The stories all through are told with great verve and 
vivacity; the figures, notably the heads, are very in- 
dividually realized, and in the costumes and the setting 
of the scenes a very attractive reflection of con- 
temporary life is given. A real grasp of the exigencies 
of mural design is evident in the grand and simple 
quality of line: and if there is something rather artless 
in the articulation of the compositions as a whole, some 
of the individual figures are very nobly designed, tell- 
ing and effective. As to the character of style here 


displayed, there cannot be a moment’s doubt as to 
whence it originates: the artist must have studied in 
Flanders and belongs to that numerous group of 
painters of the last quarter of the fifteenth century, 
who followed in the wake of Roger van der Weyden 
and Dirk Bouts. There is much to remind us here of 
the younger Bouts, Albert, the son of Dirk (c. 1460- 
1549), and of an anonymous Brabant painter conven- 
tionally referred to as the ‘‘ Solomon Master ’’: those 
who care to pursue the subject further will find both 
these artists treated of at length in Sir Martin Conway’s 
volume on the Early Flemish Painters. Notably in 
such a picture by the ‘‘ Solomon Master ’’ as the 
* Solomon Sacrificing to the Idols,’ in the Rijksmuseum 
at Amsterdam (reproduced in Sir Martin’s book, 
plate xii), do we find a closely allied realism of style 
and arrangement of the architectural setting : but not 
the same sense of monumental quality. If any of 
these legendary subjects, single heads of men or indivi- 
dual figures of saints, like the enchanting ‘ St. 
Dorothy ’ on the south wall, had met us as portable 
panel pictures, how we should have hunted among the 
names, real or conventional ones, of the Flemish 
painters for a likely attribution, little suspecting that 
the artist was an Englishman. As a matter of fact, it 
is not impossible or improbable that with these authen- 
ticated works as a clue, a number of panel pictures 
may yet prove attributable to William Baker. Here 
there opens a wide and fascinating field for exploration. 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance of 
the Eton paintings: for the rest it is naturally only by 
an examination on the spot that the full significance 
of the discovery now made—and due in the first in- 
stance to Lord Lee of Fareham’s advocacy of the 
claims of British Primitives—can be brought home to 
us. Even in Flanders itself, the fountain head of the 
art here exemplified, there are no wall-paintings that 
can be placed alongside of these for importance: and 
in every text book and primer of art history the Eton 
frescoes should in future be noted and reproduced as 
proof of the degree of excellence which the art of mural 
decoration had reached in the England of the Wars of 
the Roses. 


Correspondence 
AMERICAN OPINION AND EUROPE 
By Ernest DIMNET 


OOL and comfortable under its elms, with the 
i protecting wall of the Berkshire Hills all round, 
little Williamstown lies well hidden in the north- 
western part of Massachusetts. It was only famous 
for its greenness and quiet, with a little additional 
lustre from its small but refined college, when in 1921 
its celebrity suddenly changed its character, and in a 
few weeks became world-wide. The President of the 
College, Dr. Garfield, son of one of the American 
Presidents, had long cherished one of those plans 
which make the lives of college presidents in America 
sometimes bliss, sometimes a torture. His dream was 
to attract to his pretty town the best specialists on 
foreign politics, and a few lecturers who would disen- 
gage conclusions from the technical considerations sub- 
mitted to the Round Tables. He had no wish to give 
publicity to his university, already too large for its 
staff; in true American style he was picturing to him- 
self something that would be useful to the planet, what- 
ever it might do for the Berkshires. The other side 
of the dream was that its realization would cost a 
yearly fifty thousand dollars, and it might have re- 
mained a dream for ever had not President Garfield 
met in the train Mr. Bernard Baruch, who, in a few 
minutes, produced the slip of paper that conjured the 
whole thing into existence. 
Success was immediate and complete : by September, 
1921, Williams College, which had been one of the 
small cities in Judah, was as famous as Harvard. 
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The President secured without any apparent effort the 
authorities he needed for his Round Tables; the Ameri- 
can Government sent strong parties from the Depart- 
ments at Washington; the diplomatists in the 
immediate vicinity followed suit ; so did the universities 
from coast to coast. The College filled with dis- 
tinguished guests, and in one of the halls a unique Press 
bureau, organized by one of the most brilliant journalists 
| ever met, Mr. J. E. King, stood ready to broadcast 
events all over the country. Among the lecturers of 
that first year were Lord Bryce and Signor Tittoni. 
The same success attended the session of 1922 and, 
in spite of American fickleness, the session of August, 
1923. Sir Edward Grigg, Mr. Philip Kerr and Lord 
Birkenhead represented England; Senor Zeballos, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Argentine, represented his 
country with quiet but striking dignity; Count Harry 
Kessler, former German Minister to Poland, was the 
first German that had as yet appeared, and I myself 
had the heavy responsibility of ‘‘ stating the French 
point of view,’’ as the phrase went. The greatest 
event of the session was undoubtedly the speech 
of Lord Birkenhead, partly on account of its forceful 
presentment of the motives, dear to the American mind, 
inducing America to approach European affairs from 
the business man’s angle, partly on account of a judg- 
ment on President Wilson, which American sensitive- 
ness to British opinions transformed into an attack. 
But this speech was delivered in the evening of the last 
day and only marked the session chronologically. 
What gave this session its character was the f¢ ~*sence 
for the first time of a German representative. 

President Garfield would be an ideal President for the 
League of Nations: he is the perfection of a neutral. 
As a rule a neutral is a person whom one is tempted to 
leave alone, because he states so definitely his intention 
to keep aloof; but President Garfield is a neutral every- 
body loves and is attracted by, not only for his personal 
charm and admirable balance, but because his neutrality 
consists in loving everything lovable wherever it may 
dwell. He has quiet outbursts of well-grounded sym- 
pathy, which spells of smiling silence in between make 
very eloquent and contagious, and one realizes that he 
enjoys the sympathy so much more than the silences. 
With consummate prudence Dr. Garfield invited a 
Hungarian the first year, an Austrian the second year, 
and waited till 1923 to invite a German. Besides, 
Count Kessler is that rare thing, a cosmopolitan Prus- 
sian, born in Paris, the son of an Irish mother, speak- 
ing English and French as well as his own language, 
an artist withal who collaborated with Richard Strauss. 
He is constantly jilting politics for literature, although 
he is a well-marked politician—a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist too, with occasional disappearances into his 
own consciousness, which make him look like an 
aristocratic monk in evening dress. Calculate how 
many degrees there are between such a German and the 
Junker President Garfield may some day wish to 
invite, unless he retreats from Count Kessler back to an 
Austrian or a Hungarian and only reverts to a German 
when he is quite sure that he will be almost exclusively 
musical. For Count Kessler was a disappointment not 
only to me, who had founded great hopes upon him, but 
to all in his American audience, who knew the facts of 
the past fifteen years. The name of Count Kessler was 
familiar to me: he attends Pacifist conventions in 
France, and you cannot open a book on modern Ger- 
many without seeing him mentioned alongside of Herr 
von Gerlach, as one of the ‘‘ free spirits.’’ I felt sure 
that he would sharply divide the cause for ‘‘ young 
Germany ”* from that of Monarchist Prussia and make 
the many admissions that derive from this distinction. 
I also imagined that on the all-important question of 
Reparations his point of view would be very similar 
to my own, viz., that at this time of day we all have to 
make sacrifices, to pool the losses, as I ventured to 
say, but that it would be immoral to sacrifice the re- 
building of France to that of Germany. 

Much to my surprise, but to the delight of a section 


of Pacifists in the Lecture Hall, who seemed never to 
have seen the trick before, Count Kessler, in his first 
talk, mixing up together Imperjalism, commercialism, 
militarism and colonialism, produced a war which had 
declared itself and for which nobody was responsible. 
Later on he stated his conviction that Germany ought 
to repair the damages she had caused—very illogically 
if she had no more share in the war than the other bel- 
ligerents—but the sum she could pay was not the 
hundred billion marks which the German Government 
offered in 1919 and 1921, nor the sixty-two billion which, 
in May of the present year, Mr. Baruch estimated Ger- 
many could in time be expected to pay, nor even the 
thirty billion which Mr. Lloyd George declared to be a 
ridiculous sum, nor the twenty-six billion with which 
M. Poincaré contents himself if En,land and America 
will connect the interallied debts with reparations. It 
was a sum of ten to twenty billions payable within ten 
to twenty years. I have heard Cardinal Mercier dis- 
cussing such a figure conclude: ‘‘ yes, and after paying 
that Germany will dominate the world.’’ 

It was a disappointment to see Count Kessler lead 
one to the suspicion that the wave of Liberalism which 
passed over Germany at the time of the Kautsky pub- 
lications, had only been a tidal accident caused by the 
brief earthquake of the German revolution. It was 
almost a sorrow, for nobody can see with equanimity 
that one of the greatest lessons of history was being 
wasted on a very distinguished mind, whereas neither 
Waterloo nor Sedan were wasted on the popular mind 
of the French. The only chance is that Count Kessler 
imagined he had to speak in America differently from 
the way he expresses himself in his public addresses in 
Germany, and especially in France; but American 
audiences are sensitive, and towards the end of his 
lectures Count Kessler had to depict himself in an inter- 
view as much more Liberal than he appeared from the 
platform. Such an effort is bound to be unfortunate. 
I must say that in my personal intercourse with 
Count Kessler, I can recall nothing that was not charm- 
ing, and he, in his turn, showed himself a generous 
listener, though the newspapers exaggerated in saying 
that he embraced me at the end of my discourse. But |! 
could not help noticing the difference in my ‘‘ European 
feelings ’’ when | talked with Sir Edward Grigg, no 
matter how divergent our lines might be on certain 
questions. 

What the American audiences, gathered night after 
night in Chapin Hall, thought of what they heard, was 
easy to discover. There was a small group of Ger- 
manophils who cared for nothing beside their own pre- 
ferences and with whom argument did not count; there 
was the larger section, always to be found in an 
American milieu, with whom the ideas of peace and 
progress are paramount; there was as usual a small 
band of economists whose souls were all bent on beauti- 
ful statistics and constantly higher figures of prosperity ; 
finally there was a solid battalion of quiet people who 
knew their own minds and would come out with very 
pertinent questions. It is for such that the Williams- 
town conference is held year after year, and it is the 
opinions of such that are gradually reflected, not in the 
stupidly trenchant wording of the headlines, nor in the 
prudent narratives of reporters just told that they must 
not expect a plain Yes or Nay to their plain questions, 
but in the excellent editorials of the New York Press. 


A Woman s Causerie 


SEDENTARY TRAVELS 


EW high-brows have a kind word for the cine- 
But most high-brows need excite- 
ment: in their lives, which they get in ways 
probably less laudable than those afforded to the 
vulgar by the unwinding of a film. Part of the success 
of the cinematograph lies in this need of excitement, 
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and this need shows a sense of intelligent curiosity that 
is always better than lethargic indifference. Yet the 
real secret of our never-ending pleasure in the film is 
not because it feeds this desire for surprise and as- 
tonishment, nor because it shows sentimental couples 
embracing (close up); nor is it because the sight of 
motor-cars, express trains and gorgeously-furnished 
rooms give a moment’s illusion to those not used to 
these things that they are sharing in a life of luxurious 
revelry. It is because in the heart of nearly every 
man, woman and child there is a love and a need of 
travel, and that sitting in the red plush chair watching a 
thousand yards of changing pictures we are trans- 
planted from our own world into places that are new 
and, often, strange and wild. The high-brow has 
travelled; he has no wish to be reminded of horses on 
a ranch in Argentina, nor of the Ganges at Benares, 
and, even if he had not before seen a North-American 
express train, he is not going to be thrilled by the 
sight of a new engine snorting and ready to start with 
its burden of less alive creatures across the marvel- 
lously varied scenery of a wide Continent. We, the 
vulgar, need thrills, and we get them from these 
things, but he is too subtle for delight in photographic 
variety, and too detached to throw himself into the 
joys and sorrows of anything so commonplace as a 
hero or a heroine. His heroes are the skeletons of his 
friends from whom he has torn the flesh only to re- 
clothe them with the fancy of a spiny imagination, 
leaving them without a vestige of their bitter humanity. 


* * * 


But for most of us who have seen and loved this 
most beautiful world, it is painful to know how few 
there are who can share with us the memory of great 
mountains, deep valleys, and ruined cities on level 
plains; how few there are who have even seen their 
own country north of the Midlands, or have had (other 
than those who helped to save them) a glimpse of the 
fields of France. There is a pleasure difficult to 
explain, but most real, in seeing—even though the 
beauty of colour is lost—countries where the vegeta- 
tion is not like ours, people different from ourselves, 
and houses unlike those we live in. We have seen and 
envied a delightful kitchen in a Jackie Coogan film, 
where everything imaginable for easy cleaning and 
comfort must have made the presiding cook, if she had 
anything of the artist in her, draw a deep pleasure 
from her work. The sink was by a well-lighted window, 
and the cellar, when Jackie turned on the water tap, 
was undamaged because of its white-tiled walls. This 
is of course only one side of the question, but there 
are people living who have not ached to see Scott’s 
and Shackleton’s journeys, nor the Panama canal, nor 
the Williamson expedition of divers in deep seas, 
splendid films that opened new worlds to us. 


* * * 


The art of the cinematograph may be obvious and 
realistic, but its success does not depend on this. It 
holds us because it must ever be an incomplete art 
needing the aid of imagination as, indeed, all art 
needs. The one who watches must give as much as he 
receives ; his imagination must be stimulated to help in 
his own entertainment. Francis de Miomandre, in his 
delightful book, ‘ Voyages d’un Sédentaire,’ says: 


Sur la route, on marche sans cesse et l’on s’arréte point. 
Chaque étape démasque la suivante, que 1 ’on imagine plus 
belle, et l’on repart. Mais c’était le chemin qui était peut-etre 
le plus réel, et le désir. 


The lover of the film, in his own chair, journeys from 
one place to another with no regard for distance, time 
or pace; everything he sees is a road that takes him 
away from the dull, the ordinary; his desire becomes 
the bridge that leads from the known to the unknown. 


Yoi 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the Saturpay REevigw the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opini tters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
Opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

‘i Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE BREEDING OF THE UNFIT 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—The birth-rate attracts considerable attention 
these days: the letter entitled ‘ The Apparent Decrease 
in the Birth-Rate,’ in your issue of September 8, is a 
case in point. To me, as a colonial, there seems to be 
(for conventional reasons, in the respectable Press ; for 
interested ones, in the revolutionary) a conspiracy of 
silence touching this question, so far as anything that 
really matters is concerned. No serious attempt to 
discriminate between the birth-rate among the self- 
supporting, and that among the non-self-supporting 
classes, seems to be made: this is a pity; for careful 
inquiry would probably elicit the fact that the birth- 
rate was decreasing among the self-supporting 
classes, but was stationary (or, it might even be, in- 
creasing) among the non-self-supporting: This state 
of affairs is not altogether lost sight of; but here, the 
postulated conspiracy of silence comes in: on the one 
hand, most of the orthodox seem to believe that un- 
restricted progeny is at once the cross and the crown 
of the married of all classes; on the other, the leaders 
of the ignorant, and of the non-self-supporting classes, 
who dub their dupes the proletariat, act as if they 
believed that unbridled propagation were the birth- 
right of every human being. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that in the colonies 
there is a constant tendency towards appreciation of 
average mankind, pari passu with depreciation of 
average mankind at home. The reason for this is not 
far to seek at home: the average man of the self- 
supporting, classes if he cannot get work at his own 
job seeks self-supporting work of any kind to be 
had; he will die rather than accept the dole; and if 
he cannot support himself at home,® he goes elsewhere 
and turns his hand to any kind of honest work. But 
even when he can support himself at home, he takes 
very good care not to reproduce his kind until what 
time he may see some reasonable prospect of being 
able to support his progeny: the advent of this time 
is not hastened by the heavy taxation which he has 
to bear for the support of the offspring of the unthrifty 
and of the improvident. 

Not seldom the typical man of the other classes is 
not any too keen on getting work; quite often he 
declines available work because “‘ it is not his job ”’; 
and no thought of the future gives him pause in the 
begetting of others for whom he is not himself likely to 
be able to provide. Jealous of his own restricted hours 
of labour, he seems seldom to bestow a thought on 
the unlimited hours of labour of his over-driven wife, 
whom he seems to treat as if she were a breeding 
machine for adding to the unforeseen liabilities of his 
already over-taxed, over-driven, compulsorily celibate 
neighbours; and all he does to help is to scream 
through his representatives for rate-provided milk for 
his Class C offspring—Class C offspring, because their 
over-driven mother is physically incapable of rearing 
an unduly large family of any type higher than Class 
C: in the case of a family of ten or a dozen children, 
even with cupboards always bursting with milk and 
other first-class foodstuffs, the average unaided mother 
must find this incapacity absolute. Who can wonder 
at the huge infantile mortality? It is a blessing in 
disguise for those wretched mothers: for whom 
neither the State nor any other power can effect any 
real good, so long as their own domestic tyrants 
keep them bowed down under loads of unwanted 
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children. I noticed in a newspaper recently that an 
agitator had been reported as taking credit to him- 
self for ‘‘ sowing discontent among the people ’’: 
I wonder whether this included speaking such truths 
to the womankind of his dupes. 

Between the Class A men unable to afford to 
reproduce themselves adequately and the Class C men 
breeding like rabbits, the self-supporting who have to 
be prudent, having to find the means to pay the dole, 
while those who draw the dole are so generally im- 
prudent in their increase; and Scotland (if not the 
North of England as well) being over-run with low- 
class Irish, the Old Country appears to be in a bad 
way. Everything seems to be done for the thinning- 
out of the fit and the thrifty, and for the multiplication 
of the unfit and the thriftless; such tactics would ruin 
any breeder of live-stock, or any agriculturist who 
treated his strains of seed after this fashion. 

Birth-rate statistics are (for all really practical pur- 
poses) absolutely useléss; unless they be accompanied 
by class analysis. Let me anticipate any windy dema- 
gogue by stating that ‘‘ class ’’’ and ‘‘ caste’’ are 
not synonymous terms. 

No class of any proud race would tolerate the term 
proletariat as its proper designation: the fact 
that demagogues are so fond of the term shows their 
estimate of the mentality of those to whom they appeal. 
Nature will not permit the unlimited multiplication of 
any one species of living being, whether human, or 
bestial, or vegetable, on this planet : a fortiori, she will 
not permit it on this island; and not all the dema- 
gogues and hydrogogues and democrats and aristo- 
crats and Bolsheviks and humanitarians in the world— 
not all of them taken together—can-stand up to 
Nature and win. The recent cataclysm in Japan may 
well arrest the attention in this connexion. 

Meanwhile the non-self-supporting classes constitute 
a tyrannically privileged caste which, itself untaxed, 
grinds to the ground the self-supporting by the im- 
position of excessive taxation on them; and this taxa- 
tion is largely prompted by the steadily increasing 
liabilities constituted by steady propagation of the un- 
taxed: similar action by an untaxed, privileged caste, 
brought about the French Revolution: when will 
the self-supporting British worm turn? To write to 
the SarurDay Review in this strain is very like carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle; but you, Sir, can help by per- 
suading some of your ultra-conventional readers not 
to oppose economists when the latter are advocating 
control of the propagation of the non-self-supporting. 
It is sadly too true that, at present, there are many 
who are non-self-supporting through no sin of com- 
mission, or of omission, of theirs; but the strictures 
above do not apply to them. 

I am, etc., 

Edinburgh M. C. B. 


VACCINATION 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—A friend of mine, knowing I was making a 
study of the vaccination question—(I met a man re- 
cently in England whose little daughter had become 
blind immediately following vaccination)—has brought 
to my notice your article in the SatuRrDay Review of 
July 21, 1923, on the subject of smallpox at Gloucester. 
While you state that the vast majority of parents who 
contract out of vaccination are ignorant of the scientific 
literature of the subject, you will, I think, also admit 
that the vast majority of those who support the prac- 
tice are equally ignorant. 

You state that, since the introduction of vaccination, 
a disease that was annually responsible for almost a 
tenth of the nation’s deaths from all causes, has now 
become so rare that probably fifty per cent. of general 
practitioners have never seen half a dozen cases of it. 
Perhaps you will be able to explain how it is that 
plague has become even more rare in England. Has the 
putting into the bodies of our people of matter from 
smallpox sores, whether direct, or after passing it 


through the cow, horse, monkey, etc., or of the matter 
of a separate disease of the cow, whichever it be, had 
the effect also of stamping out plague in the United 
Kingdom? If you give this practice the credit of 
stamping out smallpox, why should you not give it the 
credit of stamping out plague too? 

And how do you account for the fact that smallpox 
had begun to decline in England before the introduc- 
tion of vaccination (or inoculation as it was then) 
and that the decline was indeed somewhat less rapid 
for a year or two after the introduction of inoculation 
than for the year or two preceding it? As to 
your concern for ‘‘ the safety of the rest of us,’’ are 
you not vaccinated, Sir, or do you not really believe 
what you profess, that vaccination can protect you? 

I am, etc., 
K. F. WILLIAMson 

Kuthar House Annexe, Simla, India 


[We can only say that, whatever our private theories 
might be, we are not prepared to take the responsibility 
of assuming that the medical profession, which almost 
unanimously insists on vaccination, is wrong. Their 
collective experience is more likely to be right than 
our individual opinion.—Ep. S.R. 


DE VALERA AND THE LIONS 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent who wrote on the above 
subject in your issue of Sept. 8 has misled you. The 
whole article, indeed, shows the extraordinary degree in 
which facts may be made to serve a point of view. No 
one minimizes the difficulties under which the Free 
State Government is labouring—the heritage of five 
years of strife and social and economic disorganization. 
But when your correspondent leads you to infer that 
the yearly expenditure of the Free State is nearly five 
times as great as any previous revenue under the 
Union, I think the British official figures should be 
called to witness against him. According to a White 
Paper the total revenue collected in Ireland in 1921 
was 45,800,000 and the total expenditure on 
Irish service £32,976,000. This expenditure did not 
include the cost of the British Army of Occupation. 
If the total revenue of the Free State area under the 
Union was only one-fifth of the present expenditure 
(that is to say about £8 millions) where did 
the British Government expect to get the £10 millions, 
which, after paying for most of her external services, 
‘* Southern Ireland’? was to have contributed to 
Great Britain under the 1920 Home Rule Act? 

I am, etc., 

Dublin ‘* EIREANACH ”’ 


To the Editor of the SarurDaY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Bryan Cooper has forgotten one trifling 
fact in his comparison between New Zealand and the 
Free State that would hit anybody outside the latter in 
the eye at once, namely, that New Zealand is in- 
habited by New Zealanders and the Free State by 
Southern and Western Irishmen! Further elaboration 
is surely needless ! 

I am, etc., 

‘Common SENSE’ 


THE SUGRED SONNETS 
To the Editer of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—May I be allowed to suggest that your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Eagle, should give his authority 
for the statement he has made, and published in your 
issue of August 25, viz., that the sugred sonnets men- 
tioned by Meres in ‘ Palladis Tamia’ are not the 
sonnets hitherto known as Shakespeare’s, and that 
‘* sugred ’’ does not refer to the character of the 
sonnets but to the ink they were written with. 

I am, etc., 
EDWARD WATSON 

Conservative Club 
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WHERE LABOUR FAILS 


How Labour Governs. By V. G. Childe. Labour 
Publishing Company. 12s. 6d. net. 


a Labour Government is within sight 
in this country, as the advertisement on the cover 
of this book alleges, or whether it is not, the book it- 
self, which is written in an interesting and, considering 
the subject, even a vivacious manner, is of unusual im- 
portance. It sheds a flood of light on the political and 
industrial organization of the Labour Movement in 
Australia during the last twenty years. It may be a 
mere coincidence, but it is certainly the fact that this 
work, issued by the Labour Publishing Company, 
made its appearance when the fifty-fifth Trades Union 
Congress was being held here in London two or three 
week ago. In the circumstances it would not be un- 
natural to suppose there was some connexion between 
the book and the Congress, that, indeed, it was pub- 
lished for the support and encouragement of British 
Labour by showing how well Labour governs in a land 
of Labour Governments. The event demonstrated 
that British Labour, as represented by the Congress, 
was in dire need of support and encouragement, for 
the most optimistic of Labourites could not regard the 
Congress as a particularly successful affair. Yet this 
volume, which is buttressed throughout by convincing 
facts and figures, gives very scant support and precious 
little encouragement to Labour, despite the statement 
in the Preface that during the period covered ‘‘ Labour 
organization has achieved in Australia a degree of 
formal perfection and a series of political triumphs ”’ 
unequalled elsewhere. What Mr. Childe does is to 
point out how far from perfect that perfection really 
is, and how illusory these political triumphs are. He 
is not writing to prove or uphold a theory; he deals all 
the time with realities. Both in the presentment of 
his facts and in his comments on them he displays a 
candour which not a few of our British Socialists must 
consider extremely injudicious, if they do not look on 
it as verging on sheer brutality. For this book is a 
record of the failures of Labour far more than of its 
successes. Its author expresses the hope, which seems 
just a little ironical, that the lessons to be learnt will 
be of value to Labour, not only in Australia, but every- 
where. The lessons are certainly not those which 
Labour will fike to learn, especially as the chief lesson 
of all is that as soon as Labour attains to political 
power, it begins forthwith to break down, to ‘“* de- 
Labourize ’’ itself, to be even undemocratic; and it 
speedily becomes the prey of cliques eager and greedy 
for place and pelf, and caring for little else. 

After an introduction of some length devoted to the 
economic development of Australia since 1900, the 
book opens with a chapter on the origin and general 
structure of the political Labour Movement in that 
Dominion. The failure of the Maritime Strike in 1890 
showed that the workers were powerless when the 
State Government was behind the masters; hence 
Labour determined to obtain control of the Govern- 
ment, and it set up the caucus to achieve unity of aim 
and operation within itself. When Labour did obtain 
control, the Ministries were elected by the caucus, 
which, however, found that it could not control them— 
they became more or less autocratic. The more bril- 
liant a Labour Minister was, the more he resented the 
dictation of the caucus. The book next describes how 
Labour tried to control its politicians through the Con- 
ference—its General Assembly; but, says Mr. Childe : 

The Parliamentary representative of the workers tends to 
set himself up as a leader, and to claim the right to neglect 
the recommendations of Conference and even the sacred plat- 
form itself in accordance with his interpretation of the interests 
of the Party which is frequently determined by considerations 
of personal safety and mere political expediency. . . . The 
fact is that, possessed of a substantial salary, a gold pass on 


the railways and other privileges, and surrounded with the 
middle-class atmosphere of Parliament, the workers’ represen- 
tative is liable to get out of touch with the rank and file that 
put him in the Legislature, and to think more of keeping the 
seat and scoring political points than of carrying out ideals 
he was sent in to give effect to. Thus conflicts between the 
politicians and the organized Labour Movement have been 
fairly frequent. 


Again: 


When it comes to a question of forcing a Labour Govern- 
ment to give effect to their platform or realize the ideals they 
have been sent into Parliament to accomplish, the organization 
has broken down. Instead of directing and controlling the 
activities of the Parliamentarians when they have got command 
of the Treasury Benches, Conferences and Executives and 
Caucus have only been able to produce revolts and splits which 
have exposed the workers, enervated by spoon-feeding frora 
Labour Ministries, to the tender mercies of bitterly capitalistic 
Governments. 


In a subsequent chapter Mr. Childe indicates how 
these Labour politicians, in order to retain their posi- 
tions, have not hesitated to form alliances, hardly 
veiled, with the vested interests of the capitalist class, 
particularly with the liquor trade. Why with that 
trade? Because in elections, in which the Opposition 
had fleets of motor-cars at their disposal and all the 
advantages that money could secure, he tells us that 
the Labour politicians found the use of the licensed 
victuallers’ cars, of the public-houses for the display 
of Labour propaganda, and even monetary contribu- 
tions from the same source, to be simply invaluable for 
their purposes. Of course this sort of support was not 
got for nothing ; it had to be paid for, and this revolted 
the strong temperance section of the rank and file of 
Labour, the Trade Unionists. In one way or another 
these Unionists, weary of the slowness of Parlia- 
mentary methods to yield positive results, and of the 
treachery of Labour Ministers, began to look elsewhere 
for a remedy—for closer union on purely industrial 
lines. Before.this stage was reached, the whole 
Labour Movement in Australia had been affected to 
some extent by the teaching of the American ‘ In- 
dustrial Workers of the World ’’—the I.W.W. or- 
ganization, which preaches the class war and is frankly 
revolutionary—Bolshevik, in fact. But as the I.W.W. 
openly employed forgery and incendiarism as weapons 
of the class war in its Australian campaign, it was un- 
acceptable to the great mass of the party; and as it 
was frowned on by the Labour politicians, who saw in 
its success the certain loss of their Parliamentary jobs, 
it was suppressed by special legislation. Yet it did 
have an effect in bringing into existence an agitation 
for creating one Big Union—the O.B.U.—which was 
to swallow up all the unions, leagues, and federations. 
This proposal was effectively opposed by the Aus- 
tralian Workers’ Union, a large and powerful body, 
which desired itself to be the One Big Union. The 
resulting situation, which obtains to-day, is put by 
Mr. Childe : 

For the moment it looks as if this apparent victory for the 
industrialists (the Australian Workers’ Union) will cost them 
their ideals, and that while the One Big Union may be realized 
it will have to sacrifice its revolutionary idealism, and will 
degenerate into that state of soulless mechanism which seems 
to come over all Labour activities in the hour of their apparent 
triumph. As the Labour Party, starting with a band of in- 
spired Socialists, degenerated into a vast machine for capturing 
political power, but did not know how to use that power when 
attained except for the profit of individuals, so the O.B.U. 
will, in all likelihood, become just a gigantic glorification of a 
few bosses. Such is the history of Labour organizations in 
Australia, and that not because they are Australian, but because 
they are Labour. 


It is with these sentences that Mr. Childe closes his 
book, of which surely we need say nothing more than 
that the final sentence expresses in a concentrated form 
its burden, teaching, and lesson throughout. 


G. The issue of the SATURDAY REVIEW for 
October 13 will be a special Autumn Announce- 
ments Number, 
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PROFESSOR KER’S LAST BOOK 


The Art of Poetry. By W. P. Ker. Oxford 
University. 6s. net. 


ROFESSOR KER’S collection of the seven lec- 
tures he delivered at Oxford during his tenure of 
the Chair of Poetry, follows so closely after his death 
in the Alps, that the mind seeks to read in them some 
half-conscious realization that he was engaged in his 
Jast trafficking with the poetry he loved so well, some 
mournful cadence which might be interpreted into a 
valediction. Nothing could be more alien to his spirit 
than the implication that, while he was alive, he was 
not in all his moods and senses alive; and the most his 
shade might allow us, perhaps, is to quote his own 
brief sentences in memory of Walter Raleigh, his great 
colleague in the humanities of Oxford. ‘‘ He under- 
stands these matters—laments, elegies, funeral ora- 
tions—better than any one I have known. He knew 
that the best interpretation comes through poetry; and 
that ‘‘ consolatories writ with studied argument ”’ in 
prose are a pretence and makeshift between two reali- 
ties : the immediate shock of grief which has no words 
to express it, and the other real world of ‘ Lycidas,’ 
‘ Thyrsis,’ or the epilogue to ‘ Sohrab and Rustum.’ ”’ 
That was Ker’s manner, both privately and in the 
professional chair. He uttered his most significant 
remarks in a manner which sometimes almost amounted 
to a shamefaced casualness. He could give you the 
essence of the poet he was dealing with, so that you 
lost no hairbreadth of his meaning, but in the render- 
ing of his own rare essence he was shy as a child. That 
is why, in these remarks upon Raleigh, so far from 
making a parade of the reality to him of the world of 
‘ Lycidas ’ and ‘ Thyrsis,’ he utters it half under his 
breath so that you hardly overhear him. But it is 
precisely why Ker was so eminent a judge of poetry, 
because poetry to him, and poetry alone, was the real 
world. There is evidence of it in every page of this 
volume. And there is something deeply satisfying in 
the thought that death came to him in the one environ- 
ment where he found poetry visible and tangible; 
where, like Shelley, he had ‘‘trodden the glaciers of the 
Alps, and lived under the eye of Mont Blanc; sailed 
down mighty rivers, and seen the sun rise and set, and 
the stars come forth.’’ 

Although ‘ The Art of Poetry’ is the slightest of 
his volumes, he here allows himself the greatest liberty 
of speculation. He had climbed arduously to a moun- 
tain-top from which the poetries of all lands lay un- 
rolled before him, in their intimate particularity as in 
their relations with one another. Although primarily he 
is concerned with English poets, Shelley, Milton, Pope 
and Matthew Arnold, he never for one instant fails to 
see them in the general perspective of European poetry. 
It is true that his tribute to Matthew Arnold cannot 
but help to re-establish in some measure a poet with 
whose civility the colossal incivility of the war had 
put us out of sympathy. It is true that even Macaulay, 
whose poetry had lapsed so much farther from general 
acceptance, cannot but benefit from support at once so 
loyal and so whimsical. It needed Ker’s fresh humour 
to interpret ‘ The Lays of Ancient Rome’ as parody, 
and thus reveal wholly new inflections in some of the 
most hackneyed of English verses: 

Then out spoke brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate; 
‘“*To every man upon this earth, 
Death cometh soon or late.’ 
The word ‘‘ brave ’’ assumes a new and more enter- 
taining value. 

But Ker was hunting nobler quarry. He is particu- 
larly valuable in his insistence that Keats, rightly 
regarded, is no less philosophical a poet than Shelley. 
‘‘ Both poets are reflective and philosophical, and the 
philosophy of both of them is a philosophy of history, 
of the march of intellect, the changing spirit of the 
age.”’ It is interesting to observe along what different 


paths a critic of the old school and of the new, Mr. 


Ker and Mr. Middleton Murry, attain to precisely the 
same conclusion regarding the relation between the 
two versions of ‘ Hyperion.’ Concerning the formal 
aspects of poetry, no critic of this generation was 
better qualified to speak, and his deduction of all our 
modes of verse from the Provencal measures is full of 
profound suggestion. It would need a scholar so in- 
spired and laborious as Ker to elaborate it, but where 
and when he appears, he could find no task to lead him 
into more recondite and enchanting by-paths of 
learning. 


A PASTORAL CUL-DE-SAC 


The Banyankole. The Second Part of the Mackie 
Ethnological Expedition to Central Africa. 
By John Roscoe. Cambridge University 
Press. 15s. net. 


E are glad to have another volume from Canon 

Roscoe, for his work is at the high-water mark of 
descriptive anthropology. He has collected his facts 
at first hand; he is sympathetic with his material with- 
out reading himself or European thought into it; and 
he seeks not merely to chronicle but to show us what 
things mean. The book is a worthy successor to the 
author’s fine story of the Bakitara or Banyoro. It is 
illustrated liberally with interesting photographs. 

Ankole is a small district in the Uganda Protectorate, 
lying between Lakes Victoria, Edward, and George, 
and north of Tanganyika territory. It occupies about 
6,000 square miles, and supports a population of about 
150,000. The dominant people are the Banyankole, 
who invaded the Lake Region a long time ago and 
subdued the native negroes in their villages. They are 
of the same stock as the Bakitara, but older and with 
different habits. They are pastoral people, nomads at 
heart, but more or less settled down in a healthy and 
grassy country well-suited for cattle. It must have 
required a special stock of the letters c, 0, w, to print 
this book, for the whole life of the people is centred 
in the cow; and one cannot get rid of the feeling of 
moving in a ‘bovine cul-de-sac. It must be terrible to 
be pre-occupied all through life and at every meal with 
cows, and hardly to escape them at death. We do not 
wonder that they drink beer copiously of nights. 

There is general exogamy among the clans of the 
Banyankole, but members of different sub-divisions of 
a clan may marry, if they differ in at least one totem. 
The government is genially autocratic, centred in a 
Mugabe or sort of king, one of whose virtues is that 
he cannot grow old. If he begins to feel old, 
or even look old, they bring him a little royal 
poison in a crocodile’s egg, and he takes his 
last drink of milk. There are no priests or 
temples, for these do not go well with nomadism, 
but they are great on medicine-men, who are more 
veterinarians than physicians. The Banyankole be- 
lieve in a creator-God, Ruhanga, but not so much as 
they believe in ghosts. 

The almost exclusive food is milk, and if that be 
departed from, there is never any mixing of it with 
grain or flesh. If a cow dies, the men eat it, washing 
it down with copious draughts of millet-beer or 
plaintain-beer. If there is scarcity of milk, the cow- 
men fall back on millet-porridge. The men keep them- 
selves fit, taking plenty of exercise, but the women get 
fatter and fatter every day. This begins very early, 
at the end of girlhood, and the power of walking may 
be quite lost. They become more and more like sleek 
cows, but this is of course considered beautiful. The 
cow is the esthetic as well as the monetary standard. 
An interesting point about the fat women is that they 
dance sitting—waving their arms and the upper part 
of their body. The ruling passions are not lost in 
obesity, and he is a wise man who knows his own 
father among the Banyankole. But there is no laxity 
before marriage among the women, and in past times 
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a girl of the better class who went wrong was drowned. 
She was taken to the river Kagera, a stone was tied 
round her neck along with symbolic herbs, and she 
was cast into the stream. The man, if caught, suf- 
fered in the same way. A little touch that helps us to 
understand the psychological outlook of the people may 
be noticed in connexion with the erring girl. When 
she was taken away for trial or punishment, she was 
never allowed to pass out of the kraal by the main 
gate, but had to go through a gap broken in the fence 
at the back. This treatment, besides increasing her 
shame and furnishing an example to the rest of the 
community, removed the danger of harm to the 
cattle. It is interesting to learn of the detailed way in 
which the cow has entered into the mental and ethical 
life of the people. Things are done and things are left 
undone, because they affect the cattle by sympathetic 
magic or in Some more tangible way. When a cow 
dies, the owner mourns five days for it, refraining from 
his pleasures. 

The cattle peculiar to Ankole are long-horned well- 
built animals, somewhat of the Hereford type. They 
are very carefully tended, but no attempt is made to 
improve the breed. A curious custom is giving them 
salt every month. The cow-man takes something to 
barter, and goes off to the salt-market. His wife must 
behave herself during his absence and he must sleep 
on the floor when he comes back, for it is a solemn 
business this salting of the cows. There is a sort of 
ritual before the animals get their drink of salt water, 
and after it too. For when the cattle are driven home 
to the kraal, a boy stands at one side of the entrance 
and a girl at the other, each holding a pot of water and 
a bunch of the herb nyawera, with which they sprinkle 
the cows as they enter, saying, ‘‘ Grow fat, give much 
milk, and have many calves.’’ This ensures the best 
results and no evil effects from the drinking of the 
salt water. 

As pastoral people these milk-drinkers are naturally 
pacific and fond of a quiet life. They are nominally 


monogamous, unless they are rich enough to afford’ 


polygamy. They are friendly and wholesome folk. 
But it must be remembered that their’ social economy 
depends on the existence of a large body of negro-serfs 
who attend to agriculture and the crafts, such as car- 
pentry and smith-work. All the work connected with 
the cattle is done by the Banyankole, and as much 
else, such as kraal-building and going to the salt- 
market, as can be interpreted as done for the sake of 
the cattle, and thus not derogatory to Banyankole 
dignity. It is hardly necessary to say that the cow- 
men do not kill wild animals for food, and that they do 
not go in much for hunting as a sport. The fact is 
they are terribly tethered to their cow. But they are 
likeable in many ways, and they have found a fine 


historian.. 


HOT AIR 


Fantasia of the Unconscious. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Martin Secker. tos. 6d. net. 


N a rather jaunty, patronizing, and extremely self- 

conscious preface, Mr. D. H. Lawrence professes to 
have no doubt that many of his readers will dismiss 
his latest book as ‘‘ wordy nonsense ”; and though he 
doesn’t care a damn, you know, and doesn’t intend his 
books ‘‘ for the generality of readers,” and still believes 
in the solar plexus (‘‘ so stick out your tummy, gaily, 
my dear, with a Me voila”) one may hazard a guess that 
he had a faint doubt in him that, perhaps, after all, 
those readers would be right. For at times in his 
novels, when he has come up to breathe for a moment 
from the turgid depths of his protagonists’ sexual 
writhings, he has shown himself to be possessed, as in 
some of his poems, of an artist’s vision. And he must 
therefore know how seldom a work of art, whatsoever 
its topic, needs a preface at all. One may presume 
that it has been his own qualms about his fantasia that 


have inspired it as well as the attitude and style of 
most of his earlier pages. 

“If my reader finds this bosh and abracadabra, all 
right for him. Only I have no more regard for his 
little crowings on his own little dunghill.” ‘‘ Now 
your solar plexus, most gentle of readers, is where you 
are you.” ‘‘ There you have the profound and pristine 
conscious awareness that you are you. Don’t say you 
haven’t. I know you have.” ‘‘ Oh, damn the miserable 
baby with its complicated ping-pong table of an un- 
conscious ”—the phrases do not ring true even as the 
cheapest parts of a genuine credo, poem, or philosophy. 
Indeed, the conviction grows, even when Mr. Lawrence 
drops his facetious buttonholing and plunges headlong 
into undisciplined rhetoric, that he has neither visual- 
ized his objective nor had the patience or skill to 
determine his form. Thus even his most ardent 
disciples, we imagine, as they pore over his glib dogmas 
concerning the solar plexus and the lumbar ganglion, 
will begin to wonder whether Mr. Lawrence has had 
a special vision denied to the whole of the Royal College 
of Physicians, or, in the intervals of novel-writing, has 
conducted a series of exact experiments of which he 
has inexplicably seen fit to suppress the details, 

Even more puzzling will they find his dealings with 
other portions of the human make-up, of which the 
blood may, perhaps, be taken as an_ illuminating 
example. Thus, when the sun comes up, he tells us, 
‘* the blood changes its vibration and even its chemical 
constitution.” Now, if he is using the word in its 
poetical convention, why does he drag in the term 
chemical? And if he is using it in its prosaic sense, 
as describing a physiological fluid, how does he know, 
and who told him? They are difficult questions, and 
it is gravely to be feared that even Mr. Lawrence would 
find it hard to answer them, although the word blood, 
either plain or symbolic, figures very amply in his fan- 
tasia. Thus ‘‘ the blood-consciousness,” he tells us, 
‘* is the first and last knowledge of the living soul; the 
depths,” and ‘‘ as the self falls back into quiescence, 
it draws itself from the brain, from the great nerve- 
centres, into the blood, where at last it will sleep,” while 
in amorous moments ‘‘ suddenly the sea of blood which 
is me” (one involuntarily pauses to ask what about 
the solar plexus?) ‘‘ heaves and rushes towards the sea 
of blood which is her.” He even excels this, for on 
page 165 he informs us that the ‘‘ unit of the next 
society ” will be the ‘‘ self which rises naked every 
morning out of the dark sleep of the passionate, 
hoarsely-calling blood "—a phrase which should at any 
rate commend itself to the next society’s feuilleton- 
writers, if not to those who are still happily with us. 
‘* Wordy nonsense?” Well, well. Let us use a gentler 
American paraphrase. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FLOWERS 


The Flora and Folk-lore of Shakespeare. By 
F. G. Savage. Illustrated. E. J. Burrow. 
7s. 6d. net. 


R. SAVAGE, as a lifelong resident in Stratford, 
has noted many little bits of local custom and 
folk-lore, which are the more valuable as going or 
gone, dismissed by the glib certainties of modern 
education. This is the best part of his book. He is 
a capable botanist, but he has had many predecessors 
in the Shakespearian field, notably Ellacombe, whom 
he might have mentioned in his Foreword. The book 
is made out of articles contributed to the local Press, 
and needs further revision. Good prose should not 
take on a blank verse lilt, or talk of ‘* an insignia.” 
Admirable in local knowledge, Mr. Savage is not an 
expert in some other ways, and prints guesses by 
amateurs which might now be dropped. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ kecksies ’’—umbelliferous plants— 
are now, as he says, called ‘‘ keck ’’ in Warwickshire, 
but we can contradict the assertion that the word is 
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never used of the dry stems. We have heard it so 
used both there and in Dorset, whence Mr. Hardy has 
taken the phrase for a thirsty rustic ‘‘ as dry as a kex 
in the wind.’”” The marjoram, to be seen on many a 
hill this summer, has given Shakespeare a charming 
line in Sonnet 99, which Mr. Savage does not notice : 
The lily I condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair. 
Whether scent or colour is meant has been doubted. 
The ‘‘ hoar’’ willow on the stream where Ophelia 
drowned herself is a reference to the under-side of the 
leaves, with which we might compare Tennyson’s 
‘ Lady of Shalott ’: 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver .. . 
By the island in the river. 

A blending of Shakespeare’s and Tennyson’s flora 
would add novelty to a well-worked theme. Tennyson’s 
‘* prattling the primrose fancies of the boy ’’ is pretty, 
but nothing beside the ‘‘ primrose path ’’ of ‘ Mac- 
beth’ and ‘ Hamlet.’ Shakespeare’s view of the 
primrose, one of the hardiest of plants, as a pale, 
drooping maid is a poetic convention. It is rather 
absurd of Mr. Savage to make him anticipate Darwin 
by a century or two in comments on the fertilization of 
the flower. A curious gap in the Elizabethan flora is 
the absence of the myosotis now familiar as forget- 
me-not. This piece of sentimentalism has no English 
record in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Remembrance belongs to the rosemary, used in in- 
fusions to do the duty of improving our memories, 
taken over by Mr. Pelman. This practical application 
of simples is behind a good many of our plant names. 
Parkinson, who was apothecary to James I, calls the 
cowslip ‘‘ parylysis,’’ as being ‘‘ profitable for the 
palsie.’”” The ladysmocks, which Shakespeare calls 
all silver-white,’? are described by the prosaic 
Alfred Austin as: 


Mauver still and mauver, 
Now the winter days are over. 


Shakespeare’s vision is well explained by Mr. Savage. 
It is unusual, like his description of the murdered 
Duncan : 


His silver skin laced with his golden blood. 


The apparent doubling of woodbine and honeysuckle 
in ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ has been repeated by 
Dickens. In both cases dialect is probably the solution 
of the difficulty. 

On derivations and classical matters Mr. Savage 
does not write with any certainty. The strange legend 
of the Barnacle Goose has been solved by an ingenious 
French scholar with the help of early Greek pottery. 
The couplet on secrets (page 63) can be traced back to 
Horace. We have reasonable evidence that the word 
‘* daffodil ’’’ is a corruption of ‘‘ asphodel,’’ so that 
other guesses can be dismissed. Shakespeare’s 
‘* gillivors ’’ goes back to the Latin caryophyllus. 
Popular names are so hopelessly confused that it is 
well to get such help when we can. The wild pansy is 
here recorded from a flora of 1842, as ‘‘ A kiss behind 
the garden gate,” which recalls Shakespeare’s ‘‘ love- 
in-idleness,’’ but we have heard the same romantic 
title near Shakespeare’s country applied to the saxi- 
frage, which is commonly known as London pride. 
Other names please otherwhere, but we gladly recog- 
nize Mr. Savage’s diligence in noting the ways and 
words of his own country. Carefully revised, his book 
might hold the field against its competitors. 


UTOPIA LIMITED 


Politics and Progress. By Ramsay Muir. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 


HEN Sir William Gilbert wrote his delightful 
satire on the Utopians he presented, from a totally 
different angle of outlook, much the same picture of 
Liberalism as is given in this very capable little book. 


It is a précis—admirably phrased—of the Liberal 
doctrine and a record of its presumed achievements. 
The only fault we can find with it is that neither of its 
departments corresponds to hard realities. The pretty 
pattern displayed is not the monopoly of Liberalism 
and, save in a few, but highly material, discrepancies, 
forms also the pattern of Disraelian Conservatism. 
The chronicle of accomplishments is such as the 
academical Mr. Asquith would loudly endorse, but it 
omits so much of importance on the other side that too 
often we rub our eyes and exclaim, ‘‘ Sure, this is 
none of they.’’ For Liberalism—always at a halfway 
house—is in truth a mongrel. It was bred out of 
Whig Oligarchy by Continental Cosmopolitanism, 
and, therefore has failed of itself to prove a working 
national ideal. At the present moment indeed it may 
be said not to exist. Deploring revolutions, it has 
abetted them. Supporting traditions, it has been 
driven to demolish them. Under whatever labels 
politics are now displayed, there are in fact only two 
parties now existing—the would-be wreckers, of Utopia 
Unlimited, and those who would preserve the founda- 
tion while they expand and adapt the edifice. As 
against the ruinous vagaries and experiments of 
Socialism and Communism Mr. Muir is entirely right, 
as against Disraelian Conservatism he is entirely 
wrong. The very name of Disraeli does not appear in 
his index, and yet one of the very first real working 
men who entered the House of Commons declared that 
Disraeli had effected more in five years for sane social 
reform and the labouring classes than the Liberals in 
fifty. And, oddly enough, the name of that man was 
MacDonald. 

Mr. Muir quite ignores the fact that the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was a makeshift of franchise that enthroned 
the middle-classes, that John Bright himself resisted 
much good social legislation, that the Manchester 
Utilitarians by upholding unrestricted competition were 
short-sighted enough to abet the industrial degrada- 
tions of towns, that the new railway development of 
the ’forties and after did more for employment than all 
the theories in the world. And when he claims for 
Liberalism the maintenance of peace in Europe, save 
where wars were national necessities, the superfluous 
trifle of the Crimean War, drifted into by vague vacil- 
lation, has quite escaped him. Nor in his benediction 
on the more recent Trade Disputes Act does he recog- 
nize that this measure was, in fact, the means of creat- 
ing a double allegiance and an imperium in imperio, 
which is still troubling the land with aggressive. 
hypocrisies. 

In handling Education and the Public Health Acts, 
however, Mr. Muir is on firmer ground, but he will 
not forget that these also formed a part of the Con- 
servative creed and have recently been so mishandled 
as to induce gross extravagance, both in thought and 
in municipal expenditure. 

The great Whig Party stood for civil and religious 
freedom. The great Liberal Party was one of emanci- 
pation. Both, at their zenith, effected much to recon- 
cile liberty with order. But the Gladstonian idealisms 
unconsciously started liberty on the road to licence and 
multiplied rash experiments in defiance of experience. 
We are left with a ragged regiment which ‘‘ will not 
march through Coventry, that’s flat.’”’ It is to 
Coventry that they have now gone of their own 
accord or discord. And not all the amiable skill and 
well-ordered euphemisms of Mr. Muir, who compels 
respect even from the sceptic, will empower the 
retreaters to march back again. True Conservatism 
is based on institutions that respond to character ; it is 
permissive and persuasive rather than compulsory and 
intermeddling. And, above all, it will never—if truc 
to its traditions—encourage that State control which 
is the meeting-place of the Radical and Socialist, or 
sacrifice security to high-sounding unsettlements. Mr. 
Muir has written well; much that he says is true, but 
history is fast writing ‘‘ Mene Tekel ’’ on the walls of 
the Liberal banquet-hall. 
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New Fiction 


By GeraLp GOULD 


Love Letters to a Dead Woman. ‘By Hw. D. 
Harben. Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 
Summertime. By Dennis Mackail. Heinemann. 

7s. 6d. net. 
Moordius and Co. By W.J. Locke. The Bodley 


Head. 7s. 6d. net. 
Rosamund. By Lord Gorell. Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


HAD a dream, which was not all a dream. It 

seemed to me that the field was set for a great 
battle : on the one side, those who held that the critic’s 
function was the classical function of estimation, of 
judgment; and on the other side, those who held that 
it was the romantic function of enjoyment. And again 
it seemed to me that the leader of the latter host was a 
young man, a writer for the papers—‘‘ whose name 
shall be nameless,’’ in the guarded language of 
Artemus Ward, ‘‘ except that his initials is ”’ 
A. B. W.: to an ignorant British nation he preached 
the virtues of a little-known French man of letters, a 
novelist, a critic, called Anatole France: the watch- 
word of his army was—‘‘ adventures of the soul among 
masterpieces.’’ It was your business, you understand, 
to enjoy, to respond, to appreciate: almost you might 
have said, again in Artemus Ward’s words (since to 
every occasion he has fitted its appropriate misspell- 
ing), ‘‘ I don’t pertend to be a cricket, and consekently 
the reader will not regard this ’ere peace as a Cricket- 
cism.’’ To such modesty, coupled with such en- 
thusiasm, one must concede everything except assent. 
That famous phrase about the adventures of the soul 
contains a fallacy; for no mere adventuring will tell 
you what is a masterpiece. ‘‘ But that,’’ as the poet 
says, ‘‘ was thirty years ago.’’ Or perhaps it was 
indeed a dream after all: Heaven forbid that I 
should take Mr. Walkley’s initials in vain! And any- 
way, if I have exposed a fallacy, it is but to acknow- 
ledge its influence. Willy-nilly, if only in our weaker 
moments, we fall back on the critical method which so 
closely resembles Zuleika Dobson’s—‘‘ I know nothing 
about music really, but I know what I like.’’ I re- 
member hearing a man condemn one side in a public 
controversy with the consoling candour of the words : 
‘* | don’t care whether these people are right or wrong ; 
all I know is that they have put me to a great deal of 
personal inconvenience.’’ There are books—Mr. 
Harben’s is one of them—of which one thinks in the 
same personal and uncritical fashion, but to the oppo- 
site purpose. The classical function of judgment is 
clouded by enjoyment. I scarcely care whether ‘ Love 
Letters to a Dead Woman ’ is good or bad: all I know 
is that it has put me to a great deal of personal con- 
venience. If ‘‘ this ’ere peace ’’’ were to be regarded 
as Cricketcism, I should not be long about finding 
fault. I should begin by condemning the very plot as 
sentimental—only to find that Mr. Harben had taken 
the wind out of my sails by insisting, in set terms, on 
the sentimentality. I should go on to protest that 
George V was not, as Mr. Harben appears to think, 
reigning fifteen years ago. I should stand out longer, 
because I feel more strongly, about the following 
muddle. The letter-writer is summoned by telegram 
to go to the woman he has always loved but has not 
seen for ten years; that is on the Monday; he is told 
by her husband that she is too ill to see anybody; he 
takes a room at the local inn and spends the week 
writing letters, which of course the woman will never 
see, to put into words for himself the story of their 
love; the first letter, written on Tuesday evening, con- 
tains the sentences: ‘‘ I am going to stay till the end. 
I can do no good, I know; but I cannot leave you 


now ’’—yet, when we get to Friday, we find that she 
died on Tuesday morning and that the writer had seen 
her during her last unconsciousness. But no matter— 
no real matter. Perhaps there is an explanation : per- 
haps ‘‘ the end ’’ means the funeral, instead of what it 
usually means. The important thing is that one can- 
not really care whether there is an explanation or not. 
The story is something better than the joining of its 
own flats. One’s sympathy is not alienated even by 
the fact that the heroine is a prig who, professing love, 
evidently kept her lover dangling after her out of pure 
selfishness and hid under the fatuous mask of the 
claims of her ‘‘ art’’ the ugliness of her refusal to 
share his life and to satisfy the desires she had so little 
scruple about exciting. There was no obstacle; she 
could perfectly well have married him at any moment; 
but of course the writer of these letters is precisely the 
dear soft-hearted old fellow who would positively wor- 
ship a harpy like that—and incidentally succeed at the 
bar. And he would sit in an inn and call it all up and 
write it alldown. The result is—and is meant to be— 
sentimental rather than romantic, intimate rather than 
tremendous, touching rather than tearing: but it is 
quite literally enthralling. I am not ‘“ cricketcizing.”’ 
I am not dwelling (though I could) on the careless 
grace of the style, the unforced naturalness of the re- 
membered incidents, the breadth and tenderness of the 
recorded judgments: I am saying simply that here is 
a book like no other in kind, and that I enjoyed it. 
Adventures of the soul among masterpieces? Well, 
there are little masterpieces as well as big; and per- 
haps to have surrendered one’s critical sense to a book 
is to have estimated it after all. 


Mr. Mackail has a large circle of admirers, and Mr. 
Locke, I suppose, a circle much larger: and the ad- 
mirers of either know so well by this time what to 
expect, that the critic’s function may fairly in their 
case be confined to recording variations from type. Mr. 
Mackail is here more serious than I have known him 
before; but there is a lot of the old fun. At his best, 
he is very funny indeed, and his pathos is genuine. 
But I fear he is being tempted to stretch his material 
too thin. Listen to this: 


At sixteen minutes past eight there stole upward from the 
region of the back hall a sound which, but for its acquired 
associations, must have made your blood run cold. Starting 
as a gentle murmur, it had grown in less than a minute to a 
thunderous, deafening roar. Quick! Man the stockade, before 
this horde of savages, with eyes gleaming in the torchlight and 
war-drums beating out their sullen menace, shall have swept 
over the gallant little garrison and trampled them and their flag 
into the blood-stained earth. 


Surely Mr. Mackail, with his nice perceptions and 
delicate touch, should be the first to recognize that, if 
you are going to describe the dinner-gong facetiously, 
you must do it far better than that? As for Mr. Locke, 
it is long since one expected any signs of inspiration 
in his work. He always seems to write, adequately 
but no more than adequately, to a popular formula. 
In ‘ Moordius and Co.’ we have the usual lovable un- 
worldly middle-aged man, the usual eccentric and 
passionate young woman: but the plot is remarkably 
close-knit and exciting, and Moordius himself, the 
villain, with his pleasant exterior and hidden devils, 
is well done. 


As sentimental as the other three is Lord Gorell, 
but in how different a vein! Nay, in how different a 
century! His ‘ Rosamund,’ a good book and a long, 
tells the oft-told tale of a pure young girl who marries a 
coarse man of the world and tames him by the sweet- 
ness of her disposition. The method of writing is in- 
credibly Victorian: prolix, arch and gentle. If you 
do not like ‘ Rosamund’ yourself (and you will, if 
you value honest and sympathetic characterization), 
your grandmother will like it. And who is to say that. 


in the view of eternity, her taste is not as modern as 
yours? 
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Demy 4to. 25s. net. 
TALKS AND TRAITS 
By H. C. MINCHIN 6s. net. 


Containing delightful talks on Shenstone, Fielding, Milton, 
Fuller, Wordsworth, etc. 


SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE’S 


SHAKESPEAREAN MUSIC IN THE PLAYS AND 
EARLY OPERAS. 
With 15 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION. 


W. H. HUDSON 


Small Demy 8vo. 6s, net. 
HAMPSHIRE DAYS 
Already Published :—FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO; A 


TRAVELLER IN LITTLE THINGS; IDLE DAYS IN 
PATAGONIA. 


THE SPEAKING OF fk 
ENGLISH VERSE 


By ELSIE FOGERTY. 

“‘ Lucid and admirable book. . . . Both as a historian 
of theory and a practical guide Miss Fogerty proves as 
interesting as she is competent.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
Crown 8vo. ; 6s, net. 


ENGLISH POETRY 1870-1920 


Edited by THOMAS CALDWELL, with an Introduction 
by LORD DUNSANY. 

“‘ The Editor’s choice has been prevented by no coterie, 
coloured by no prejudice, and is as catholic as could 
possibly be desired.’’—Spectator. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION. 


FJOSEPH CONRAD 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. 


NOSTROMO AND THE 
SECRET AGENT 


Write for Prospectus, 
A NEW LIBRARY OF 
GREEK THOUGHT 


Edited by 


ERNEST BARKER, M.A. 


Principal of King’s College, London. 

This new Series is intended for readers not necessarily 
versed in the Greek language, but who desire not merely 
to read books about the Greek genius but to study for 
themselves its original products and expressions. 

FIRST TWO VOLUMES READY 
GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 
By F, M. CORNFORD, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
GREEK ECONOMICS 
By M. W. LAISTNER, M.A., Reader in Ancient History, 
don 


ndon. 
4 Write for Detailed Prospectus. 


7 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD 
STREET, :: LONDON, W.C.2 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened 
on the usual terms, and customers are 
given every facility for the transfer of 
money to or from any office of the Bank 


LETTERS OF CREDIT and Circular 


Notes available in all parts of the 
World are issued, also Letters of Credit 
payable throughout the United Kingdom 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE duties 
are undertaken, and the Bank is prepared 
to deai with customers’ and sharehoicers’ 
claims for the repayment of Income Tax 
THE BANK is represented by Branches 
or Agents in all the Principal Cities and 
Towns o! the United Kingdom and his 
Correspondents throughout the World 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


NEW EDITION. 


ENGLISH MEDIAZVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By CYRIL E. POWER, A.R.I.B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With 8 Plates and 420 Illustrations. 


SIN THREE POCKET VOLUMES 10s. 6d. 


““We have seldom seen a book on any Architectural subject into which 
so much solid information has been conden: 
The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal. 
“Among the numerous hand- books on the subject there is none we can 
more heartily recommend. .""—Journal of Education and School World.” 


Messrs. TALBOT & Co. 13, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Preserve Your Books 
and keep them clean in a minimum of 
space. The “‘ Oxford '’ Sectional Book- 
case is renowned for its superior quality 
and unsurpassed workmanshi and 
finish. it has won golden opinions at 
recent exhibitions. Brings ade led beauty 

to any home. 

The sections are easily and rigid! ad 
with invisible fastenings, Avoid nication 

ILLUSTRATED 

ALOGUE FREE 
London ae Dulau & Co., Ltd., 
Booksellers, 34/36, Margaret ‘Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. , 


“WILLIAM DAKER SCP 
ccialists‘OXFORD 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SarurDay Revigw in which the problem was set, 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann mtg | 

Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bour Hodge Putnam's 

Hurst & Blackett 


ne 

Chapman & Hall Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K, 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C,2. 

Competitors not complying with these rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes—When solutions are of equal merit the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 81. 


Two FAMOUS STRONGHOLDS OF OUR ENGLISH KINGs. 
Useful when we have done with earthly things. 
From David’s hill you must extract the core. 
Reverse a god our forbears did adore. 

Houses and lands they’ve made to melt away. 
Where can you find him? Surely at the play! 
Musicians say it can’t be done without. 
Colchicum may afford it—from the gout. 

This, to congested livers comfort brings. 
Curtail what cookee fastens on with strings. 
10. My skilful hand may ward off bitter death, 

11. The seaman counts upon its constant breath. 
12. Used to catch beasts: one in the toils I see. 
13. Of careful study this the fruit may be. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 79. 


ENGLAND AND PERSIA HERE THEIR WIT COMBINE 
To FRAME A SONG—DAMONIC OR DIVINE? 
MELODIOVS AS THE NIGHTINGALE’S IT FLOWS, 
YET SOLACE SMALL AFFORDS FOR HUMAN WOES. 


l. Hail, daddy-long-legs of the feathered race! 
2. ‘“*‘ Stay ’* meets my eyes, and in the self-same place. 
3. Shielded by shells we lurk beneath the wave. 
4. The refuge that a patriarch sought I gave. 
5. Pugnacity incarnate in a bird. 
6. Good as a feast, and better, on my word! 
7. Ensigns of royalty and sovereign state. 
8. Disgust instinctive—much the same as hate. 
9. In height majestic, oft within we note. 
10. Watching its chance to catch us by the throat, 
11. Occurs in mine as well as in your coat. 
Solution to Acrostic No. 79. 

F laming O 

I bide Mt? 1 Latin for in that very place. 

T estace A 

Z oa R? 2 Gen. xix. 21. 

G ame-coc K 

E noug H 

egali A 

A ntipath Y 

L of Y 


D iphtheri A 
S ea M 


Acrostic No. 79.—The winner is Miss Rose Ransom, 17 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2, who has chosen as 
her prize ‘A Romance of the Nineteenth Century,” by C. H. 
Dudley Ward, published by Murray and reviewed in our columns 
on September 8. Seventy-one other competitors chose this book, 
thirteen ‘ Four and Twenty Minds,’ while no fewer than forty- 
four named books which are not available, being published by 
firms whose names do not appear in our Monthly List. 

Correct solutions were also received from Gay, L. M. Max- 
well, C. E. P., Goff, D. B. Kibler, M. Hogarth, Druid, 
Madge, Met, J. B. Dick, Farsdon, Nora H. Boothroyd, Margaret, 
N. O. Sellam, Peppy, Lethendy, M. Kingsford, Caradoc, B. 
Nevard, Shorne Hill, Iago, C. J. Warden, H. K. Leathem, 
Eldav, Carlton, C. H. Burton, Martha, W. H. Munday, Oak- 
apple, Monks Hill, Lilian, W. J. Younger, Glamis, Lady Duke, 
Tarty, Gunton, Doric, Mrs. W. H. Myers, R. H. Keate, F. I. 


Morcom, A. de V. Blathwayt, E. C. Lobel, Trike, Boskerris, 
G. M. Turner, Corbridge, John Lennie, Cabbage, St. Ives, 
Baitho, A. W. Cooke, Vigilant, A. R. N. r-Coles, W. 
Sydney Price, C. R. Price, R. H. Cox, Harold Jenkins, Edith 
Hargraves, I. C. Brown, M. Bigham, Mrs. J. Butler, M. Shear- 
man, and Belvoir. 

One Licut Wronc :—A. D. Malcolm, N. F. Gibbons, Men- 
strien, Mrs. Oswald Haggie, Margaret Owen, Cue, Jonel, Portly, 
Stucco, G. H. Rodolph, L. H. S., Coque, G. T., Rho Kappa, 
Quoifils, J. G. Lockhart, J. S. Atherton, H. C. Scott, Mrs. H. 
Carter, R. J. M. W., J. Chambers, C. A. S., Felix, W. G. 
Glendinning, A. B. Miller, Jeff, G. D, Munday, F. M. Petty, 
Miss Kelly, Three Cocks, Mortuary, William Birkenruth, Gladys 
Clark, M. A. S. McFarlane, Pen, Miss E. Smallwood, M. I. R., 
Hetrians, Miss K. Jones, Igidie, Isa A. Malcolm, Barberry, Lady 
Alastair Graham, Albert E. K. Wherry, Mark Bates, Diamond, 
and Mrs. C. T. Moore. 

Two Licuts Wronc :—Mrs. E. G. Hoate, Mrs. Ernest Play- 
fair, Zyk, B. Alder, May North, R. H. A., H. M. Vaughan, 
Lapin Agile, and J. Hunter. All others more. 

Lights 5 and 8 were the chief stumbling-blocks. For Light 3 
Tridacna, Terebratula, Tellina, and Tetrabranchiata were 
accepted, but not Tunicata, Tortuga, Testudinata, or Testacella. 

Acrostic No. 78.—One Light wrong: D, B. Kibler. 


SOME NEW BOOKS: The autumn publishing season has 
fallen into its stride and the week has_ seen the 
issue of a large number of books. A_ third series 
of Prejudices by H. L. Mencken has been published by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape. Sir Philip Gibbs is represented by two books: 
one, Adventures in Journalism, certain to be entertaining, 
is published by Messrs. Heinemann, at 15s. net; the other 
Heirs Apparent, is a novel issued by the firm of Hutchinson. 
A work devoted to Delius, by Philip Heseltine (The Bodley Head, 
6s. net), has an enhanced interest in view of the production of 
‘ Hassan’ at His Majesty’s. Messrs. Dent have just issued 
another volume in their cheaper edition of Hudson—Hampshire 
Days. This edition gives a great opportunity to the Hudson 
lover who cannot afford the more costly set. Due for publication 
next week, by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, is Mr. Julian Huxley’s 
Essays of a Biologist, and the same firm are issuing a new and 
revised edition of Mr. Roger Fry’s Vision and Design. To the 
novel of Sir Philip Gibbs’s already mentioned may be added 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s The Heretic of Soana (Secker) at 6s. net; 
Mr. Stephen Graham’s Under-London (Macmillan: 7s. 6d.) ; and 
Sir Hall Caine’s The Woman of Knockaloe (Cassell), at the low 
price of 5s. net. 


Company Meeting 
ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
ACQUISITION OF CENTURY-OLD BUSINESS. 

An ExtTRAORDINARY GENERAL MeetinG of Illingworth, Morris 
and Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday, 19th ult., at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, London, E.C., for the purpose of submitting for 
confirmation a resolution altering the articles of association, 
passed at an extraordinary general meeting of the company held 
on the 4th September, in connexion with the increase of capital 
to £,5,000,000. 

Mr. I. Ostrer (vice-chairman and joint managing director), who 
presided and moved the resolution, said: At the previous meetings 
the Board expressed the hope that by the time this present 
meeting took place we might be in a position to give the share- 
holders more definite information. I am now able to inform you 
that a contract has been entered into for the purchase of 95 per 
cent. of the issued share capital of James Tankard, Ltd., of 
Bradford, upon terms which we venture to think are exceptionally 
favourable. Those of you who are familiar with the industry 
will be aware that James Tankard, Ltd., occupy in. the coloured 
yarn business a position second to none. In the opinion of your 
directors the acquisition of this business will prove of great 
importance and, we hope, of great benefit to this company. I 
may mention that other important businesses are under discussion. 


Mr. F, W. Turner (joint managing director), in seconding the 
resolution, said: By the acquisition of the century-old business of 
James Tankard, Ltd., Illingworth, Morris and Co. have indeed 
added to their strength in the market. For the last fifteen to 
twenty years—before Illingworth, Morris and Co., Ltd., was 
thought of—it has been my whole and sole ambition to be asso- 
ciated with this particular business that we have now acquired, 
and I think that is saying a great deal, This acquisition makes 
Illingworth, Morris and Co. absolutely pre-eminent in the fine 
coloured yarn trade as well as in the white yarn trade. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday Morning. 


HE question which is exercising the minds of a 
| considerable number of people just now is 
whether prices in a good many of the Stock Ex- 
change markets are not standing sufficiently high, and 
whether there is much object in buying securities that 
stand to suffer in price if there should be any such 
revival in trade as would force money out of the stocks 
in order that the capital might be employed in the 
channels of industry. People look at Conversion Loan, 
Consols and other long-dated stocks of this kind, and 
ask if it is worth while, after all, to accept 4} to 4} 
per cent. on the money. The tax on 4} per cent. re- 
duces the yield to 34 per cent. net, which is not very 
different from the return available from first-rate stocks 
on the outbreak of war. Judging by the reception 
accorded to the Victoria Loan, there is no slackening 
at present on the part of the investment demand for 
anything which pays 5 per cent. on the money, and 
which has a Trustee rank. In the Home Railway 
market, investment and speculation continue to absorb 
Metropolitans and Districts, buying both stocks on the 
assumption that, before long, the Metropolitan will be 
taken over by one of its bigger brethren on the basis of 
a 4 per cent. guaranteed dividend, while a similar 
happy fate awaits, it is hoped, the District Railway in 
years tocome. All rather guess-work, but inspired by 
shrewd, and possibly intelligent anticipation. 

Every now and then it becomes fairly apparent to 
those in close touch with financial affairs that a change 
is at hand. A little while after the conclusion of the 
Armistice, a certain Stock Exchange firm which had 
been running a book on the bear tack, came to the 
conclusion that the policy was wrong. They bought 
back all their stock, at an estimated loss of forty 
thousand pounds, and then went round on the other 
tack. They loaded their book with stock to such an 
extent that only unlimited banking credit could possi- 
bly have enabled its financing, but they made a fortune, 
and their example will go down to history as an illus- 
tration of the way in which shrewdness can anticipate 
a change in the general outlook for markets, and, by 
courageous boldness of policy, take advantage of it. 

I do not suggest for a minute that the present is the 
moment for selling sound stocks, because every indica- 
tion which comes before a broker to-day goes to show 
that his clients are not only willing, but eager, to snap 
up good and cheap stock when it is placed before their 
attention. But if there should be that sudden revival 
in trade about which everyone is talking, and in which, 
I fear, nobody places any great confidence, then you 
might see a turn-round in the temper of markets, and 
instead of there being all buyers of gilt-edged securi- 
ties, the trouble might be to find purchasers. This is 
putting the case in its most extreme form, of course, 


and, as I have just said, no sign reaches us in the Stock 
Exchange that the public have any urgent need for the 
cash, or the intention of selling stock with a view to 
diverting the capital into trade. Revival in industry 
will be of slow growth, and that everybody recognizes 
this prospect is shown, it seems to me, by the fact that 
to buy good stuff is as difficult as ever. 

Cellulose shares had been sold in advance of the 
Company’s report, now issued; consequently, after a 
further spasm of weakness, the price of the Preference 
rallied. The figures aroused a good deal of comment, 
as did also, by the way, the company’s proposal to 
change its name to Celanese, one of its best-known 
products. A member of the House wrote to the com- 
pany, suggesting that, if the name were to be changed 
at all, it should be altered to Sell-you-loss, and this 
rather far-fetched little joke travelled far and wide over 
the House. 

Janus 


MELODRAMA IN THE OIL BUSINESS 
By E. H. Davenport 


HE truth that a man is the creator of his own 
heaven and his own hell applies with some force 
to the mass of oil men in the United States who 
are to-day enduring hell. As every one knows, there 
is an over-production of oil in America. Stocks have 
been steadily rising for the last two years. Producers 
are declaring that they are ruined by the low prices of 
crude oil, refiners that they are being ruined by the 
gasoline price war tat is still raging, jobbers that they 
are being ruined by the narrowing margin between 
wholesale and retail prices. And the small man is cry- 
ing out that he is being forced out of business by the 
big combines. ‘‘ Ruin”’’ is in the air and despair 
stalks about the oilfields—according to the oil man’s 
version. The,consuming public is, of course, uncon- 
vinced and is coming round to Senator La Follette’s 
view that the oil business needs controlling or some 
measure of Government stpervision. Congress is to 
be invited to consider something of this sort when it 
meets in December. Meanwhile a judicial inquiry is 
being made into the reasons why.certain refineries 
closed down during August by agreement that was not 
merely one to take a holiday, and State lawyers are 
solemnly collecting statistics of oil prices in California. 
The demand seems to be growing for a Federal inquiry 
into the fixing of the price of gasoline. Let us see 
how all this pother came about and in particular how 
far the oil men brought on the trouble themselves. 
The fashion is to blame California, which in the first 
six months of this year produced 117 million barrels as 
against 139 million barrels for the twelve months of 
1922. There is certainly an uncontrollable element of 
chance in the business of oil production. No man 
knows where oil will be discovered to-morrow or in 
what quantities. So it was in California. The Royal 
Dutch-Shell group suddenly discovered the deep sands 
of the Signal Hill (Long Beach) field, while the 
Standard Oil Company of California discovered the 
deep sands of the Huntingdon Beach field, of Los 
Angeles. Moreover, it so happened that property in 
the Signal Hill field had been divided into small house 
lots for building purposes as the land was pleasantly 
situated overlooking Long Beach city. Small owners 
became small operators, and a wild frenzy of drilling 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions 


European Latest Stock Note Issue Note Issue 


Countries Gold. 1980. 
Austria Kr. 5,894,786 73,391 1,353,404 30,646 
Belgium Fr. 7,145 269 6,528 6,260 
Britain (B. of E.) £ 102 103 118 
Britain (State) £ 225} 154 293 367 
Bulgaria Leva 3,779 58t 3,874 3,354 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,218 1,060+ 10,171 11,289 
Denmark Kr. 436 210 424 557 
Esthonia Mk. 1,900 704+ 850 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,389 43 1,340 1,356 
France Fr. 37,704 5,538 36,385 37,902 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 273,906,407 512 938,147 68,805 
other Mk. 13,018,188 13,605 2,349 
Greece Dr. 4,341 1,537+ 2.040 1,508 
Holland (Bk.) Fl. 965 592+ 960 
Hungary Kr. 399,487 ? 46,242 14,308 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 13,077 1,456+ 13,805 15,286 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 5,719 63 5,067 3,344 
Norway Kr. 399 147 385 492 
Poland Mk. 5,390,194 47 = 385,787 49,362 
Portugal Esc. 1,231 9 864 611 
Roumania Lei 16,538 645 14,570 9,486 
Spain Pes 4,173 2,525 4,131 4,326 
Sweden Kr. 571 272+ 559 760 
Switzerland Fr. 877 526 771 1,024 
Other Countries 
Australia S 56 23 53 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 173 144 249 
Canada (State) $ 200 | 165 231 312 
pt SE 24 3 25 37 
India Rs 1,757 24 1,823 1,614 
Japan Yen. 1,152 1,104+ 1,274 1,439 
New Zealand 4b 8 8t 7 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,262 3,110 2,153 8,344 
tTotal cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 
Sept. 15, ’23. Sept. 8, '23. Sept. 16 °22. 


& 
Total deadweight ......... 7,777,092 7,780,434 7,606,357 
Owed abroad ,155,383 1,155,383 1,080,640 
Treasury Bills 624,380 615,660 716,225 
Bank of England Advances — 1,000 _ 
Departmental Do. 182,811 193,861 154,023 


The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached at 
Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates the total on March 31, 1923, as £7,773 
millions, of which £1354 millions is represented by conversions, 
and, allowing also for the inclusion in the debt of arrears of 
interest due on our debt to the United States the effective reduc- 
tion of debt in the year to March 31, 1923, amounted to over 
£149 millions, 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Sept. a Sept. 8, '23. Sept. 16, ’22. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 339,076 328,691 373,032 
» Expenditure ,, ,, 342,016 334,973 325,389 
Surplus or Deficit ......... 2,940 —6,282 +47,643 
Customs and Excise ...... 119,270 115,293 124,630 
Motor Vehicle Duties ... 3,629 3,629 2,884 
Property and Income Tax 97,785 94,063 
Estate, etc., Duties ...... 24,570 24,100 80,271 
Corporation Profits Tax ... 9,310 9,050 7,647 
8,630 7,930 7,682 
23,100 22,350 24,300 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 19,479 19,464 25,069 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Sept. 20, '23. Sept. 13, ’23. Sept. 20, 22. 


& 
Public Deposits ............ 18,085 15,752 wien 
Other 104,510 106,509 108,535 
122,595 122,261 124,321 
Government Securities 45,063 47,040 44,548 
Other Pe pon 71,780 70,166 73,594 
116,843 117,206 118,142 
123,383 124,091 121,490 
De. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 100,933 101,641 100,340 
@ein and Bullion ......... 127,649 127,648 127,427 
24,015 23,308 24,386 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Sept. 20, Sept. 13, Sept. 20, '22. 
& 


Total Outstanding _...... 283,133 285,312 289,756 
Called in but not cancld. 1,448 1,451 1,560 
Gold backing ............... 27,000 27,000 
B. of E. note, backing ... 22,450 22,450 21,150 
Tetal fiduciary issue ...... 232,235 234,411 240, 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Sept. ae Sept. 12, ’23. Sept. 20, ’22. 


& & 
538,293 523,903 518,400 
Metropolitan 25,487 24,981 26,398 
51,312 49,702 52,224 
615,092 598,586 597,029 
Year to date 26,293,661 25,678,569 27,743,281 


Do. (Country) 
LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


Aug., '23. July, ’23. Aug., ’22. 

Coin, notes, balances with & ; b 
Bank of England, etc. 193,216 196,549 202,201 
1,653,003 1,679,920 1,732,152 
70,719 73,984 50,542 
267,521 279,265 308,809 
EIT 356,822 356,611 409,010 
© 759,682 764,592 731,954 
MONEY RATES Sept. 20, ’23. Sept. 13, ’23. Sept. 21, '22. 
4 4 3 
Do, Federal Reserve N.Y. 43 4) 4 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ... 33 34-75 24-4 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 32 32 2th 
Weekly Loans ...........-++- 23 23 14-2 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Sept. 20, ’23. Sept. 13, ’23. Sept. 22, '22. 
4.543 4.543 


New York, $ to £ 4.433 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.548 4.542 4.43} 
Monfreal, $ to & .......-. 4.653 4.65 4.433 
Mexico, d. to $_ ........... 25d. 25d. 26}d. 
6. to F ........:. 404d. 436d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 53d. 
Valparaiso, $ to & ......... 35.70 35.80 32.10 
Montevideo, d. to$ ...... 393d d. 41fd 
Lima, per Peru, £ ...... 10% prem. 93% prem. 9% prem, 
Pass, Wes. 76.60 79.30 57.85 
Do., 1 month forward ... 76.65 79.34 57.87 
Berlin, marks to ¥£ ...... 800,000,000 450,000,000 6,300 
Brussels, frcs. to 4 ...... 91.25 96.15 61.25 
Amsterdam, fl. to £ ...... 11.55 11.55 11.43 
Switzerland, frcs. to % ... 25.68 25.45 23.70 
Stockholm, kr. to £& ...... 17.11 17.11 16.71 
Christiania, kr. to £...... 28.27 28.20 26.15 
Copenhagen, kr. to Z ... 25.12 25.15 21.10 
Helsingfors, mks. to £... 169} 1713 202 
Italy, lire to £ 1013 1043 1043 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ... 33.61 33.90 29.07 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 55 245 202 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 23d. 2d. 23d. 
Vieuma, ker. 323,000 322,000 340,000 
10 151 151§ 143 
Budapest, kr. to £  ...... 850,000 80,000 10,000 
Bucharest, lei. to £& ...... 980 

Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 420 420 300 
490 460 750 
Warsaw, marks to 4 1,350,000 1,250,000 34,000 
Constntnple., piastres to £ 7 760 

Alexandria, piastres to 973 974 
| 164d. 16 3/324. 1544. 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 

Hongkong, d. to $ _...... 273d. 273d. 303d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 373d. 37d. 41}d. 
Singapore, d. to$ ......... 28 7/32d 28 5/32d. 27 
Yokohama, d. to yen ...... 255d. 258d. 26d. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


End Aug., End July, End Aug., 
Membership 1923. 1923. 1922. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,149,588 1,160,484 1,300,404 
Unemployed 131.486 128,252 187,083 
11.4 11.1 14.4 


On September 10 the Live Register of Labour Exchange showed 
a total of 1,221,700 persons as wholly unemployed. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Sept. 8, Sept. 1, Aug. 25, Sept. 9, 
1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,320,300 5,280,600 5,163,800 5,160,800 

Yr. to date 191,630,500 186,310,200 181,029,600 167,763,700 

IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 
Aug., July, June, Aug., 
1988. 1923. 1923. 1922. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 599,800 655, 100 692,900 411,700 

Yr. to date 5,059,100 4,459,300 3,804,200 2,960,100 

Steel 582,700 624,300 767,700 528,400 

Yr. to date 5,688,800 5,106,100 4,481,800 3,563,900 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES 


METALS, MINERALS, ET 


Gold, per fine 02. .....+...++ 


10d. 


Sept. 20, ’23. Sept. 13, '23. Sept. 21, '22. 
90s. 90s. 8d. 


iron, Sc’h pig No. 1 ton £5.3.6 £5.3.6 £5.0.0 
Steel rails, heavy be £9.10.0 £:9.10.0 £8.15.0 
Copper, Standard £62.10.0 £63.13 £62.13.9 
Tin, Straits £198.0.0 £196.0.0 £160.11.3 
Lead, soft foreign £25.10.0 £25.15.0 £#23.15.0 
Spelter Me £33.6.3 £:33.12.6 431.17.6 
Coal, best Admiralty ,, 29s, Od. 29s. Od. 27s. Od 
CHEMICALS AND OILS 
Nitrate of Soda per ton £:13.5.0 £13.0.0 #14.5.0 
Indigo, Bengal per Ib. 7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 9s. 6d 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton £42.0.0 £41.15.0 £35.0.0 
Linseed, La Plata ton 4£19.10.0 £:19.12.6 £17.5.0 
Palm Oil, Bengal spot ton £36.5.0 £36.5.0 £30.0.0 
Petroleum, w. white gal. 1s. Od. 1s. Od. ls. 5d. 
FOOD 
Flour, Country, straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 31s. 9d. 32s. Od 32s. Od 

, London straights 
ex mill 280 Ib. 38s. Od. 38s. Od 10s, 0d. 

Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. 
per cwt 9s. Od. 9s. 1d 8s. 11d 

Wheat, No. 2 Red Winter 

N. per bush. 1123 cents. 114% cents. 124} cents 
Tea, Indian Common Ib. 1s. 43d. 1s, 4$d. 1s. Od 
TEXTILES, ETC. 

Cotton, fully middling, 

American per Ib. 18.17d. 17.43d. 13.33d. 
Cotton, Egyptian, F.G.F. 

Sakel per Ib. 18.50d. 17.95d 17.50d. 

Hemp, N.Z., spot per ton £:32.0.0 £32.0.0 £82.10.0 
Jute, first marks £20.10.0 £22.7.6 £35.0.0 
Wool, Aust., Medium 

Greasy Merino Ib. 183d. 184d. 19d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 14d 14d. 16d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 103d. 103d. 8d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 62d. 61d. 62d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe Ib. 1s. 3d. 1s. 34d. 73d. 
Leather,Sole bends 14-161b. 2s. 5d. 2s. 5d. 2s. 4d. 

per Ib. 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) ——eight monthsx— 
Aug., Aug., 
1923. 1922. 1923. 1923. 
& & & & 

88,743 82,616 704,284 651,502 
60,103 60,032 502,286 472,213 
............. 6,129 7,506 78,747 71,492 
Balance of Imports 22,511 15,078 123,251 107,797 
Expt. cotton gds., total 14,783 16,111 118,352 124,525 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. 329,946 377,985 2,752,898 2,672,455 
Export woollen goods. 5,869 5,515 42,198 39,369 
Export coal value 8,315 6,873 67,571 43,301 
Do., quantity tons .... 6,580 6,146 53,150 38,394 
Export iron, steel 5,918 5,053 48,787 40,069 
Export machinery 3,228 4,364 30,220 33,528 
Tonnage, entered 4,529 3,990 32,922 27,998 

cleared ..... 6,047 5,845 46,493 37,554 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— Aug., July, June, Aug., July, 
Wholesale (Economist) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat .... 828} 8193 815} 8803 579 
Other Food Products . 7623 756 7734 674 353 
1,119 =1,115§ =1,1774 1,1233 6164 
734 744} 773% 691} 4644 
Miscellaneous .......... 744 7464 761 8874 553 

Ee 4,188 4,182 4,301 4,257 2,565 
Retail (Ministry of Aug., July, June, Aug., July, 

Labour 1923 1928. 1923. 1922. 1914 
Food, Rent, Clothing, 

173 171 169 179 100 
Germany—Wholesale Aug. 1, July 1, June 1,April1,Jan.1, July, 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1923. 1914. 
All Commodities ...... 286,248 39,898 14,989 8,273 2,054 1 
United States—Wholesale Aug. 1, July 1, June 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 1, 

(Bradstreet’s) ........- 1923. 1923. 1923. 1922. 1914. 


All Commodities 


FREIGHTS 
From Cardiff to 


§ $ $ 
12.8201 13.0895 13.3841 12.0688 8.7087 


Sept. 20, ’23. Sept. 13, '23. Sept. 21, 
9/0 


West Italy (coal) 9/6 12/0 
Marseilles % 9/0 9/0 11/6 
Port Said os 9/6 9/6 13/9 
Bombay ss 14/0 14/0 19/6 
Islands + 8/9 8/6 11/3 
B. Aires ae 13/6 13/9 16/6 
From 

Australia (wheat) 30/0 30/0 35/0 
B. Aires (grain) 18/9 18/9 21/3 
San Lorenze - 20/0 21/0 22/6 
N. America a 2/0 2/0 3/0 
Bombay (general) 25/0 25/0 19/6 
Alexandria fcotton-seed) 10/0 10/0 9/0 


TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 


Country. Months. 
Austria (gid.) 6 
Denmark Kr. 
Finland Mk. 3* 
France Fr. 8 
Holland Fl, 6 
Sweden Kr. 7 
Switzerland Fr, 6 
Canada $ 3 
Japan Yen. 6 
United States $ 7 


1923. + or — 

Imports. Exports Exports. 
703 427 — 276 
4,815 6,627 + 1812 
464 360 — 104 
879 504 — 3875 
19,938 19,128 — _ 810 
990 592 — 398 
559 — 165 
1,,928 770 — 258 
225 201 
1,108 714 j— 3894 
2,373 23,255 — 118 


SECURITY PRICES 
BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
Sept. 20, '23. Sept. 18, '23. Sept. 21, °22. 


War Loan 34% 
Do. 44 % 
Do. 5% 
Do. 4% 
Funding 4% 
Victory 4% 
Local Loans 3% 
Conversion 34% 
Bank of England 
India 34 
Argentine (86) 5% ... 
Belgian 3% «Ct 
Brazil (1914) 5% 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 
hinese 5% 
French 4%... 
German _ 
Italian 33% 
Japanese 44% (1st) 
Russian 
RAILWAYS 
Ldn. Mid, & Scottish ...... 
Ldn. & N.E. Dfd. Ord.... 
Metropolitan _............... 
Metropolitan Dist. ......... 
Southern Ord. ...... 


Underground “fA”? 


Antofagasta 
B.A. Gt. Southern 
Do. Pacific 
Canadian Pacific 
Central Argentine 
Grand Trunk 4% Gtd. ... 
Leopoldina 
San Paulo 
United of Havana 


INDUSTRIALS, ETC. 


Anglo-Persian 2nd Pref... 
Armstrongs 
Bass 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 
Brit. Oil and Cake 
Brunner Mond 
Burmah Oil 

Cammell Laird 
Coats 
Courtaulds 
De Beers (Def.) 
Dennis, Brothers 
Dorman Long 
Dunlop 
Fine Spinners 
General Electric 
Hudson’s Bay 
Imp. Tobacco 
L inggi 


Mexican Eagle 
Modderfontein 

J 
Royal Mail 
Shell 
Vickers 


sees 


| 
958 954 
974 974 
1027; 102+, 
1003 102} 
924 923 
93 934 
674 68 
7915 7976 
258 257 
22. 69§ 693 
1.43} 
1.43} 
99 99 
1.43} 
64d. oa on 
ar 92 90 
6}d. 944 033 
2.10 
15/6 15") 
85 20 18} 
101 101} 
300 11 10 
.25 
43 
Le 110 110} 1013 
104} 1043 
3.15 323 325 
77 75h 573 
54} 53} 424 
or 35 35 
202 9/6 9/6 8/3 
24d. 
000 883 85 66} 
143 a 87} 843 724 
000 83 794 54 
685 inks 157 157 165} 
300 ap 73 71} 62 
750 ak 82 82} — 
000 22 23} 372 
780 138 136 120 
97} si 734 733 63 
54d. 
03d. 
jd. 24/14 23/9 26/0 
17/3 17/6 15/6 
. 37/6 37/9 33/9 
107/6 107/9 87/0 4 
33/6 
ug., 4a 5 
14//9 14/9 19/6 
68/3 68/2 66/3 
- 64/3 63/7} 55/9 
18/10} 18/10} 19/6 
wed 12¢ 124% 12} 
wi 
15/6 16/0 17/0 
7/6 7/6 8/9 
t. 9, 48/0 48/0 41/3 : 
22. 19/0 18/3 19/0 
ns. 5E 54 7 
,800 72/6 72/14 68/0 © 
700 36/3 37/6 22/6 
2 9/32 2 11/32 2} 
22. 21/9 24/0 3} 
ns. 4% 43 43 
700 309 310 295 
863 863 89 
400 34 34 4 21/32 
13/4} 14/0 12/6 
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set in regardless of the condition of the markets. 
Signal Hill, Huntingdon Beach and Santa Fé Springs 
—the three fields in the Los Angeles basin—are now 
yielding 682,000 barrels a day, which is nearly 78 per 
cent. of the Californian total of 875,000 barrels, which 
is nearly 40 per cent. of the total daily production in 
the United States. The fact that the crude oil from 
the Los Angeles fields was rich in volatiles led to a 
disproportionate over-production of gasoline. The 
small operators who had rushed into the production 
business rushed also into the manufacture of gasoline 
without any idea of building up a distributing organiza- 
tion. So the over-production of gasoline became more 
acute than the over-production of crude. Clearly, the 
chance striking of these prolific pools of oil is not 
solely responsible for the prevailing demoralization. The 
newly-fledged oil men are certainly suffering for their 
speculative sins. 


At the same time, the big men in the oil industry 
made a profound mistake. They completely miscalcu- 
lated demand. In the beginning of the year the oil 
industry was being boomed by the financiers. There 
was to be a record consumption of oil products, a re- 
cord production to meet it, and steadily rising prices. 
The oil industry invariably misinterprets its statistics 
and on this occasion it convinced itself by wholly 
erroneous Calculations, that there was to be a shortage 
of gasoline in the summer. Three million new auto- 
mobiles, it was said, were to be manufactured during 
1923. It was apparently overlooked that the mortality 
among old American cars is great and that a new car 
does not necessarily mean a new consumer. When the 
consumption figures in January were found to have 
been actually a record—there was an increase of 40 per 
cent. in gasoline consumption—the oil industry began 
turning out gasoline from its refineries as if it was pre- 
paring for another war. Prices soared in sympathy 
with the optimism generally felt at that time in Ameri- 
can business. Unfortunately, the production of crude 
oil received this artificial stimulus precisely at the time 
when the Los Angeles operators were going crazy. The 
lamentable result was that between January and June, 
380 million gallons of gasoline were produced by re- 
fineries which were surplus to current requirements. 
This enormous quantity—which is more than the 
British Isles consume in one year and three months— 
represented a gain of 334 per cent. over the quantity 
manufactured in the corresponding period of 1922. 
According to Mr. Teagle, Chairman of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, 17 per cent. of this 334 
per cent. is directly attributable to the miscalculation 
of demand by refiners. The rest, it may fairly be 
argued, was attributable to the madness of the new 
and the miscalculations of the old, producers of the 
crude oil. To 100 per cent. is the oil industry the 
creator of its own hell. 

In dealing with this critical situation the leaders of 
the game, by which is meant chiefly Standard Oil, 
made serious tactical mistakes. Although the price of 
Californian crude oil had been brought down to $1.04 
to .60 per barrel (according to gravity) the prices of 
Mid-continent crude, which contains on an average no 
greater percentage of gasoline than Californian, have 
been maintained since May 12 at $2.20 to $1.10 per 
barrel (according to gravity). Consequently Californian 
crude oil has driven Mid-continent and Gulf Coast 
crudes out of many of the Atlantic coast refineries, 
where it could be delivered by tanker at an average of 
$1.50 per barrel as against the delivered-by-pipeline 
average price for Mid-continent crude of about $3.00 
per barrel. The present price of Mid-continent crude 
oil is, indeed, absurd, but it sufficed to give Standard 
Oil and the big Independents an excuse for maintain- 
ing retail gasoline prices at absurdly high levels. All 
this was asking for trouble and it came swiftly. The 
piling up of gasoline stocks naturally forced some of 
the smaller refineries to liquidate regardless of costs of 
manufacture. The banks by calling in loans helped 
along the course of nature. ‘‘ Distress ’’ gasoline was 


offered widely. It was the clamant fact that gasoline 
of this ‘‘ distressful ’’ nature was being offered whole. 
sale in Chicago at 9 per cents a gallon, while it was 
being retailed at over 20 cents, that caused the 
Governor of South Dakota to take direct and drastic 
action. He called upon the oil companies to reduce 
their prices, and, when they had refused, sold gasoline 
himself from the State pump at 16 cents a gallon. The 
ruse succeeded. Independents met the cut and the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana answered it by mak- 
ing a price of 154 cents in eleven different States. So 
the price war started—to the intense satisfaction of the 
summer motorist. At the moment of'writing a re. 
markable situation has developed. The Governor of 
South Dakota first agreed with the Independents that 
a retail price of 20 cents a gallon would be fair and 
reasonable. Later, he had a conference with the 
President of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana and 
agreed that the price should remain at 16 cents. From 
this time on, said he, no one need charge Standard Oil 
with being responsible: the Independents have no 
ground of complaint. It looks, therefore, as if 
Standard Oil has decided to knock the smaller Inde- 
pendents out of existence—with the full approval of a 
State official! If they had determined on such a 
course on their own initiative, the directors of Stand- 
ard Oil would have been in gaol. Superlatively clever 
men these—at any rate in contrast with the super- 
latively simple Governor of South Dakota ! 

These present manoeuvres cannot excuse the bad 
tactics which were responsible for the outbreak of the 
price war and the prevailing crisis. They are the more 
inexcusable because, with the measures already taken 
to curtail production, the economic situation already 
shows signs of righting itself. What exactly does the 
oil surplus amount to? By surplus we mean the quan- 
tity left over when the figures of consumption (all oils 
consumed in the domestic market, all oils exported and 
fuel oil consumed in ships bunkers) are deducted from 
the figures of crude oil production and of imports. In 
1920 this surplus quantity amounted to roughly 28 
million barrels. In 1921 it amounted to approximately 
814 million barrels—an increase of 189 per cent. over 
the surplus of 1920. In 1922 it amounted to approxi- 
mately 1004 million barrels—an increase of 23 per 
cent. over the surplus of 1921. Observe that the rate 
of increase in production of surplus—if we may call it 
so—began to fall off in 1922. In the first six months 
of 1923, the surplus amounted to 46,386,686 barrels, 
which represents a 7 per cent. decline over the corres- 
ponding surplus created in six months of last year. Is 
this not an improvement? True, it may be argued 
that this annual creation of surplus represents a cumu- 
lative increase in the quantity of stocks, but stocks, for 
comparative purposes, should be reckoned not in bulk 
but in terms of days’ supply. With consumption 
normally increasing about 10 per cent. each year, 
larger bulk stocks will be carried. 

These figures undoubtedly show that the various 
measures which have been enforced to curtail produc- 
tion of crude oil have ‘not been without their remedial 
effect. Certain fields in California are shut-in up from 
40 per cent. to 90 per cent. of their potential output. 
In the Los Angeles fields the Producers Pro-rating 
Committee have decreed what is known as a “‘ 45 per 
cent. shut-in.’’ The Texas Pipeline Company is limit- 
ing its purchases of crude oil to 35 per cent. of the 
potential production of the wells with which it is con- 
nected. And soon. The estimated daily average pro- 
duction of crude oil for the whole of the United States 
shows a distinct falling off from the high oil-mark of 
2,274,400 barrels attained on July 28. The first de- 
crease in gasoline stocks since October last has re- 
cently been recorded. There is, therefore, some 
ground for confidence, but it cannot be gainsaid that 
there is no sure guarantee of keeping production down 
except by ruinously low prices at the well. Artificial 
measures with artificial crude oil prices in the Mid- 
continent field are not the safe way to economic health. 
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High-Class Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30 (SUNDAY, 6 to 10.30). 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 


“ON THE HIGH SEAS” : 
featuring DOROTHY DALTON and JACK HOLT. 


EDWARD HORTON in “THE LADDER IMP” 
“THE CRADLE OF THE WORLD” (Part 3). 
Novelty Film—The Fox Trot, etc. 


NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
ALMA TAYLOR in “MIST IN THE VALLEY” 


ANNA MAY WONG and KENNETH HARLAN in 
“THE TOLL OF THE SEA” 


“THE CRADLE OF THE WORLD” (Part 4). 
Eve’s Film Review. Felix, the Cat, etc. 


Managing Director, Str OswaLp STOLL, 


Restaurants and Hotels 


CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal was due to commence in July ; 

during this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment wil! be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards ire Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telephones: Gerrarp 1223 (5 lines). Telegrams: “‘ Restaurant, Piccy.” 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 
Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotei. 


Most famous Terrace overlooking the fark 


lelephone. Kensincton 1320. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hicucaste, Kxicuts, “Loxpon.” 


CHELTENHAM HOTEL 


THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


"Phone 913. Fine cellar and cuisine. Garage SO Care 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


WN 


Yy 


YY 


WK 


MSS 


YU YY 
VY YY 


& «Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “OG 
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Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W.1; Freight or General Business: Losdenball EO. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 192, Leadenhall London, E.0. 8 


Educational 


N AID TO PARENTS in the Choice of Schools for Boys 

and Girls. ‘Tutors for Army and all Exams. Clergy receiv- 

ing delicate or backward boys for special care and tuition. 
Messrs. J. and J. Paton, having an up-to-date knowledge of the 
Best Schools and Tutors in this country and on the Continent, will 
be pleased tu Aid Parents by sending, free of charge, Prospectuses 
and Trustworthy Information. The age of the pupil, district pre- 
ferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. ‘Phone, write, 
or call. J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

- The School consists of six residential houses, modern clase- 
rooms, laboratory, gymnasium and playing field. It undertakes 
to prepare girls for matriculation and for the entrance to women's 
universities. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, (artixle.— 
Apply HEADMISTRESS for prospectus. 


Literary 


EW AUTHORS of merit. 


Make Reputation and Profit 


Publishing your Stories, Verses, Educative Works, etc. 
Send MSS., or particulars to 
THE MASCOT PRESS, Amersham, 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Trans 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,"’ 11, 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 
copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 
taries supplied. Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


To Let 
ACHELOR FLAT. Two bed, one large sit., kitchen, 
bath, etc. Service as required. Airy, close Tube. Tele- 


phone. Furnished or unfurnished. COOPE, 30, Linden 
Gardens, W2. 


Personal 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by torming congemal tricno 
ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.-—ku: 


particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


OOKS.—Lecky, History of England in the 18th Century, 
7 vols., 1913, 25s.; Mommsen’s History of Rome, 4 vols., 
calf gilt, 1877, £2 2s.- Morris, Seats of Noblemen and 

Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., 

fine set, £5 5s. ; Schliemann‘s Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 

Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 30s.; Troja, Researches and Dis- 

coveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, 1884, 30s.; Who Was 

Who, 1897-1916, A Supplement to Who’s Who, new copies pub. 

2is. 1917, 7s. 9d. post free; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems 

and Jewels, 1917, 21s. ; Opere del Conte 8 vols., fine 
set, Livorno, 1764, £3 3s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. 
for 6s.; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 

Schiller’s Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s. ; 

Green's History English People, profusely illustrated, 4 vols., 

1892, £3 3s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post 

free ; GEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; 

Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith's 

Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 

vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Fdit. de Luxe, 15 

vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on 

hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for others. 

Epwarp Baker's Great Booksnop, 14-16 John Bright Street, 

Birmingham. 
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The Last Pipeful 


from your pouch is as pure and fresh 
as the first when the tobacco is Three 
Nuns. For Three Nuns is not mere- 
ly dust-free when you get it; it cannot 
run to dust. It is cut in curious circ- 
lets—each a perfect blend in itself. 
Hence comes the peculiar uniformity 
of Three Nuns—every pipeful of 
which is as cool and well-flavoured 
as the first. 


THREE 


TOBACCO 


THREE NUNS 


WN 
\ 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— CIGARETTES 
2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 of 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z. - - Tins—4/8 Pure Virginia Tobacco 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 10 for 6” 


Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew 
Square, Glasgow. 


PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


773 


\ 


Mrs. Charles B. Cochrane is desirous 


Life Assurance furnishes the of disposing of her collection of paint- 


ideal method of protecting a ings by Degas, Renoir, Boucher, 
Toulouse Lautrec, St. Aubin, Jean 
partnership against the death Gabriel! Domergue, and other artists ; 


also some drawings by Aubrey Beards- © 
ley, Bartolozzi, Phil May, and others. 
The collection includes a superb head 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.,| | ° # éit! by Degas, which was greatly 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC. }. praised by the art critics when exhibi- 
ted, and for which Mrs. Cochrane has 
refused many offers to purchase in the 


of a partner. 


Visitors to London ‘and Residents) should use past . 
DARLINGTON ’S 
‘* Very emphatically tops them all."—Darty GRapuic. The collection of pictures by the re- 
LONDON ood” markable genius, Comte Henri de 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E 6th fi 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. Toulouse Lautrec 1S specia 7 ait 


The best handbook to London ever Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 7/6 
“NORTH WALES. |__DEVON AND CORNWALI. Please write to Mrs. Charles B. 
60 Illustrations Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
__ FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. . SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) Cochran.2 A Idford Street. W.1 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 I!lustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Boaksellers. 
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